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_ STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith, 
From March 25th, to April 26th, 1812, 
im the vicinity of Edinburgh. ay. al 
Fr. 11/5 4816 14 
1812. Barom. Thermom.| Rain. | Weather. Sa- 2| 6 7 
Mar. M. | N. ue 31 7 348 = #21 
26| 30.9 | 23)45|——| Clear 27) 8 54 
27| 30.11 | 37 | 42 | 0.31 | Sleet Tue 5) 9 21) 9 48 
28 | 29.45 | 38 | 43°| —— | Clear 60 14/10 41 
29| 29.71 | 37|40]04 | Rain Ph. 35 
30} 29.8 | 35 | 38 | 0.71 | —— ° = Q12 29 
31} 30. | 35 | 44 Cloudy Sa. 912 — 
Apr.1| 29.75 | 35 | 44 | 0.14 | Rain |} Su. 
2) 99.5 | Clear || 2 
$| 29.41 | 41 | 50 | 0.01 | Showers|| Tu- 3 
4} 29.9 | 50|——] Clear Th 4 
6) 30.3 34 | 38 F. 6 
7\ 30.15 | 38 | 40 | 0.25 | Rain |j Sa- 7 
8| 30.3 | 34 | 45 |—— | Cloudy Su. 7 
91 $0.84 | 36 | 50 M. 8 
10| 30.2 | 39] 50 | 0.01 | Showers! Tu- 19) 9 
12} 30.04 | 35 | 49 |—— | Clear’ |j Th. 
$0.25 | 40 | 41 | | —— Fr. 
14 30.22 54 |—— | Cloudy 
15} 29.91 u. 
30. 33 | 44: 
17| 30.15 | 32 | 50 | —— | Clear u. 
18} 30.35 | $4 |] 55|—— | —— W. 27/2 53) 3 18 
19} 30.24 | 36 1 54 } Th. 28) 3 44 4 10 
20| 30.1 | 36} 52] 0.02} Hail || Fr. 294 37,5 
21| 30.25 | $37 | 54] 0.01 Sa. 30) 5 6 57 
22) 30.2 | 37153 Clear Su. $1) 6 23) 6 50 
25] 29.9 | 39| 39 | 0.32} Snow Edinburgh. 


Quantity Of 218 


D. M. H. 


LastQuart. 4 24 8 morn. 
New Moon 10 26 11 even. 
First Quart. 18 $ 4 morn, 
Full Moon 26 21 7 morn. 


May 12. Court of Session sits. 


14. General Assemb 
17. Whitsunday. 

2}. Sun enters Gemini 38 m. 
20. King Charles LL. restored. 


ly sits. 
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Account of Pitkeathly House, and of the Mineral Waters near it. 


Housz is situated 

about five miles from Perth, 
at a little distance from the road 
which leads from Perth to Edin- 
burgh. It is chiefly remarkable for 
the mineral springs which are situ- 
ated at a small distance from it. 
The period when these waters were 
discovered has not been ascertain- 
ed; and even tradition says nothing 
in that respect. The first account 
of them that we find in print is con- 
tained in a paper by Dr Donald 
Munro, in the London Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. It was read Jan. 
23. 1772, and printed in the 62d 
Volume, from which we give the 
foliowing extract— 

“‘ There are but few salt purging 
waters which have hitherto been 
discovered in Scotland. The Pit- 
keathly, situated about six miles 
from the town of Perth, is the one 
iM most esteem, and the most fre- 
quented, 


«* As no particular treatise has 
been published on these.waters, and 
I wished to know their particular 
nature and contents, I wrote to his 
Grace the Duke of Athole, whose 
seat at Dunkeld is within fifteen or 
sixteen miles of the wells, and beg- 
ged the favour of him to ask some 
of the physical people in the neigh- 
bourhood, to examine these waters, 
and give me an account of them: 
and, in consequence thereof, his 
Grace was so obliging as to send a 
letter, from Dr Wood of Perth, gi- 
ving the following description of 
them—and afterwards six bottles of 
the water, which arrived in spring 

1771: 
“ The spring rises in very low 
marshy ground, undistinguishable 
from any other, but by the taste ot 
its water. It is generally believed 
to contain no mineral principle, but 
a small proportion of marine —-. 
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It — something of a putrid 
taste by keeping, but retains its 
urging quality; and it keeps much 
pecans in open than in corked bottles. 
‘‘ It purges gently, and without 
griping. An adult drinks common- 
jy a bottle and a half, or two bot- 
tles, in a morning. 

scrophulous and scorbutic 
habits, it is certainly a most useful 
water, 

« A new spring has been lately 
discovered, about two or three hun- 


dred yards from the old one; but. 


_ its waters seem to be much of the 


Account of Pitheathly “House, Fc. 


same strength and quality as the 
former.” 


. Dr. Monro, after this, gives an 


account of his analysis of the water 
contained in the six bottles sent to 
him. But an account is published, 
of the analysis of these waters, by 
the Rev. Mr Beatson, in his Statis. 
tical Account of the parish in 
which they are situated, which 
seems to be more accurate than Dr 
Monro’s, from the impertect state of 
science at thet period in which he 
wrote his account. 


A Table showing the Contents in a Wine Gallon Measure of each of the Mineral 
Waters of the estates of Pitkeatbly and Dumbarny, by Mess. Stoddart and 


Mitchell, Druggists in Perth. 
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Si _F 
8] 
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6S 
Atmospheric Air, | 4] 4/ 47 4) . 
Carbonic acid Gas, 81 6] 5] 5 f Cubic, Inches. 
Carbonate of Lime, 5} 5] 3) 
j Sulphate of Lime, -| 5} 5] 3) 3] 5 
furiate of Soda, - |100 | 92 | 82 | 57 | 44 
Line, 180 {168 107 | 84 Grains. 
Specific gravity of 2) | 
gallon of each meee {216 | 98 
than distilled water, 


From this analysis, it appears, 
that these mineral waters are ofa 
similar composition to those of 
Cheltenham, so much resorted to 
of late by the fashionable world, 
Like the Cheltenham, they are 
** gentle in their operation, have an 
agreeable effect in relieving the 
stomach of crudities, procuring an 
appetite, and exhilarating the spi- 
Tits, and, instead of weakening, 
tend remarkably to strengthen the 
constitution.” The water is of a 
cooling ene and very efficacious 


in removing all superabundant heat 
from the blood, im which respect it 


has a considerable advantage oveT 
the Cheltenham, by containing ne 
iron, which we have ascertained by 
repeated trials, with the most ac- 
curate tests—an advantage which 
medical people know well how to 
appreciate, and which accounts for 
the little injury that arises from the 
great quantities of this water some- 
times taken by the inferior class of 
people, who resort, from all quar- 
ters, to these salutary springs. By 
those who resort merely for a relief 
from a sedentary or irregular mode 
of living, it should be taken merely 
alterative, in about the 


| 
| 
| 
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tities as Cheltenham water, 
ys about two or three bottles in 
a morning; but even a greater 
itity may be taken without any 
possible injury; a few mornings 
experience being sufficient to ascer- 
tain the useful quantity, according 
to the constitution and habit of the 
drinker of this beverage, who has 
at least this advantage over the 
driaker of wine, that it will not 
ive him a head-ache afterwards, if 
Fi even takes one or two additional 
bottles. 
As to the use of those waters 
being of great efficacy in scrophu- 
lous and scorbutic complaints, we 
have stated the testimony of the 
late Dr Robert Wood, than whom 
there never was a man of more per- 
fect knowledge of disease, atten- 
tion, candour, and skill in his pro- 
fession, or more perfectly free from 


the affectation and parade too much > 


in fashion, in the present age of 
medical science. 

It is one advantage of these wa- 
ters, which accounts in some de- 
gree for the silence of medical men, 
that they require no preparative 
medicines in order to drink them, 
and no danger is incurred in the 
use of them. 3 

We rather think, however, it 
would do honour to some of the 
numerous very able medical men at 
Perth, were they to pay particular 
attention to the very numerous cases 
of persons among the lower classes 
who resort hither ; in order that the 
efficacy of these waters might be 
better known, 

There can be no doubt, howe- 
ver, that they are of great use in 
scrophulousand perpetic complaints, 
as well as in those of general debi- 
at or any heat arising from irre- 
gular living, er sedentary employ- 
ment. While the excellence of the 
Situation in.the neighbourhood of 
Most beautiful rivers and walks, 
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render it calculated for a most 
agreeable summer residence. There 
are now also most excellent accom- 
modations for the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who chuse to visit these. 
waters. The principal house is 
Pitkeathly House, formerly the. 
mansion-house belonging to the 
estate, but now fitted up in a most 
comfortable and very elegant man- 
ner, for the accommodation of 
boarders. The present landlord, 
Mr Menzies, has fitted up about 
thirty beds; and he is building an 
elegant ball-room, tegether with 
bilhard and card-rooms. There is 
another house at the Wells, the. 
former being about a quarter of a 
mile distant ie them. The Well 
House contains nearly as man 
beds as Pitkeathly House, but 1s 
not so pleasantly situated. 

In the vicinity of these wells with- 
ina few miles, you have not only 
the beautifully situated city of 
Perth, but you have the Palace of 
Scone, Dupplin House, the seat 
of the Ear] of Kinnoul; Invermay, 
the Seat of Colonel Belches ; Mon- 
crieff House, and the adjacent hills, 
denominated by Pennant ‘ the glory 
of Scotland.’ Kinfaun’s Castle, 
the seat of Earl Gray ; Lyndock, 
the beautiful cottage of General 
Graham, with many other delight- 
ful scenes, all within an easy more 
ning ride. At no great distance 
also are situated, Dunkeld, Drum- 
mond Castle, Ochtertyre, Duneira, 
and Loch Earn; also the celebrat- 
ed Loch Catherine. We therfore 
think we cannot doa greater Ser- 
vice to our readers, than to make 
known to them this agreeable and 
salutary means of health and plea- 
sure. Besides the excellent accom- 
modation at the two houses above 
mentioned, there are several houses 
for the reception of visitors, at the 
Bridge of Earn, about a mile from 
the Wells, and also some farm 


houses 
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although the company of late years 
has been very ‘numerous, yet they 
are seldom obliged tv go away ‘for 
want of room. but in order not to 
be disappointed, we would advise 
them to write before hand to the 
landlord of Pitkeathly house, near 
Bridge of Earn, where there is also 
the advantage of having a regular 


Post oftice, and not only the mail- 


passing every day, but two other 
coaches, and a third, three times @ 
week. 


Observations on the Fifth Exhibition 
of Paintings in Edinburgh. 


qs Monday the 6th April, this 
exhibition was opened in York 
Place. We have observed, with 
great satisfaction, the continued 
2nd gradual improvement, . which 
has manifested itself in the artists, 
since the commencement of this 
mstitution. The attention attract- 
ed by it, ever since its first esta- 
blishment, and the love of art which 
it scems to be exciting in this me- 
tropolis, cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of the most beneficial effects. 
The number of similar institutions 
formed all over Great Britain, and 
the success they have met with, 
present a striking feature of im- 
provement in the taste of the pre- 
sent age. There is, however, in 
this mode of exciting talent by 
competition, a disadvantage, which 
appears to us considerable. There 
is teo evident an attention to the 
opinions of the great mass of visi- 
tors at an exhibition; or, in other 
words, too strong a desire to please 
the multitude. It is, doubtiess, 
natural enough for an artist to wish 
to draw the attention of visitors as 
early as possible to his works, and, 
as the great proportion of the peo- 
ple, in all ages, have been attracted 
suore ‘by glitter than real merit, the 


Exhibition of Paintings in Edinburgh. 
houses who admit lodgers: So that 


artist conceives, that the surest 

to secure attention, is thie intreduc- 
tion of powerful effect, furious co- 
lours, and size of canvass; but the 
connotsseur knows that art lies deep, 
and is not to be perceived at a 
glance. 

We wish to impress these truths 
strongly on the minds of artists, for 
such feelings as we now describe 
have unhappily been the means of 
introducing (since the commence- 
ment of the exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy ) a style ef colouring and 
effect more resembling a competi- 
tion for fan painting, or studies for 
hearth rugs ! ' 

A continuance of these annual 
exhibitions, we believe, now depends 
entirely on the artists, and can only 
be secured by their cultivating the 
utmost cordiality and liberality a- 
mongst themselves. The greatest 
diffculty, in arriving at this point, 
arises, we suspect, from the laws of 
the society, regarding the placing 
or hanging of the pictures, for, by 
them, we understand that seven gen- 
tlemen of the society (themselves 
exhibitors) have each a voice in the 
arrangement. Now, under these 
circumstances, we suspect it is not 
in human nature, that one artist 
should give the preference to the 
works of another, following the 
same department of art, however 
superior in merit. Indeed, we are 
astonished how the gentlemen of 
this society fell into suchta mistake ; 
for the differences in the Royal 
Academy, where only three mem- 
bers are appointed to regulate this 
business, have been evident to ever 
artist in the least accquainted wit! 
the state of art in England. It is 
the decided and manifest partiality 
pron from such powers, not the 
error of judgment, which displeases 
the exhibitors. But this evil, we 
fear, will not be corrected, till gen- 


tlemen can be found fit and willing 


to undertake the task, and who = 
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in no way interested, except in their 
love of the art. 

We have been thus particular, on 
this point, ia consequence of the 
reportedsecession of a mémber of the 
society, as amiable for his private 
virtues, as he is exalted in his pub- 
lic character,, and whose loss, we 
have no doubt, will be as deeply felt 
as it will be hurtful to the institu- 
tion. 

No.1. Testa per 1’ Incisore—A. 

Sxirvinc.— That the Society should 
publicly advertise, “* No copies ad- 
mitted,” and that the very first num- 
ber in their catalogue should be a 
copy, argues perhaps as little for the 
discernment of the receivers of the 
pictures, as it does for the judgment 
of any artist who would condescend 
to exhibit such a work as a speci- 
men of his abilities. 
When we see other masters, on 
this occasion, summoning into action 
all the powers they are capable of, 
whilst this gentleman coolly trans- 
mits a sketch of a head in Scotch 
chalk, or a line describing a profile 
on a board, however masterly ; it 
indicates nothing, in our opinion, 
butapresumptuous confidence in his 
own talents, together with a want of 
deference for the opinion of the pub- 
lic, which is equally disgusting, as 
it is reprehensible. 

_This head (“ Berry Intagliatore,”’ 
as it is written on the drawing) is la- 
suiensly chalked ; but the eyes are 
out of drawing, and there is a ge- 
neral twist in the face, which, how- 
ever, may be very correct to nature; 
but, not having the original by De 
Ja Cour before us, we know not how 
much of the merit belongs to the 
Copyist. This drawing, we observe, 
is offered for sale ; but, as if the art- 
ist was ashamed of plainly telling us 
80, he drags forth a scrap of Italian 
to aid him in the task, and writes 
underneath, Per vendere.” 

_ No. 34. “Morceau pour les Cri- 
tigues,” (or Mary Ballingall, as it 
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is kindly done into English, and 
marked by Mr S. for the benefit of 
the visitors), is a head, in red chalk, 
of as homespun an object as we ever 
recollect to have seen; and nothing, 
in our apprehension, could possibly 
make such a thing acceptable, save 
the exquisite finishing of a cabinet 
picture. When we reflect on the 
great powers of this eminent master, 
and call to our recollection the many 
charming pictures which have come 
from his easel, we blush for his ap- 

earance in this exhibition. Before 
eaving Mr Skirving, we fecl dispos- 
ed to offer him a |ntle parting ad- 
vice. Let him curb, as much as 
possible, his vanity, for it is the sin 
which most ¢asily besets him; and, 
when he appears again before the 
public, let him produce specimens 
of art more worthy of himself. 

A man’s friends will always feel 
disposed to overlook his foibles, in 
proportion to his amtable qualities ; 
and to these Mr Skirving has large 
claims. But the case is totally dif- 
ferent with the public; and, if he 
will take the trouble of standing be- 
side his pictures any forenoon, and. 
listen to the remarks of the visitors 
on them, he will there learn, that 
the man is a more grateful Morceaw 
pour les Critiques, than any of hus 
works. 

No. 2. Portrait of a young Lady 
—W. Dovueras.—This is a very 
interesting little picture, and one 
of the best of Mr Douglas’s draw- 
ings in the exhibition ; the attitude 
is extremely easy and natural; the 
extremities are well drawn, and the 
back ground very well adapted to 
the subject. The black gauze dress 
has a very pretty elfect, although 
rather out of place on account of 
the lady’s youth, and we think the 
red shawl or drapery she is sitting 
on, rather introduced for effect 
than according to strict costume; 
but these are licences claimed by 
artists. There are a number of 

other 
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_other drawings in the same style, 


some of them prettily coloured, and 


‘all of them neatly put out of hand ; 
‘but there is one genera! defect, and 


that.is, the want of an appropriate 


effect of light and shadow ; they are 
‘too much inlaid, as it were, on 
‘their grounds, and all parts of the 


figures seem equally illuminated, 


which produces a hard and cold 


appearance. ‘The landscape back- 


‘grounds are very well introduced, 


and neatly pencilled, which cer- 


‘tainly adds much to the value of 
the portraits. 
No. 3. and 4. Peasant Boy and 


Girl—W. J. Tnomson.—These are 
two pretty little fancy pictures, 


‘sweetly coloured, and possessing 


great nature. No. 5. 7. and 28. 
Portraits) Mr Thomson is an ar- 


tist, we think, treading as yet in 


that middle path of art which al- 
ways commands our respect, but 
seldom soars so high as to excite 


‘our admiration, and he undoubt- 
edly bears away the palm in his 


own departinent this year. In No. 
113. Love and Solitude, he has ‘at- 
tempted, with considerable success, 
a historical minature, a style of art 
seldom even aimed at in this coun- 


try. There is perhaps too great a 


monotony in his colouring, which 
he could easily get quit of by ‘a mi- 
nute attention to nature. We take 
more interest in the progress of this 
artist, as he seems to have ideas 
above those of a mere face-painter, 
and his miniatures have, many of 


them, a lightess and airiness, well 


adapted to such pictures. 

No. 10. Frame, containing eleven 
Miniature Portraits—A. GALLo- 
wAy.—These are very excellent 
specimens of Mr Galloway’s style 
of painting, which consists chiefly 
in high finishing. 

No. 116. Engraving of the Blind 


‘Fiddler, after Witkie.—We are 
-happy that the artist, by sending 


this meritofions performance ‘fot 
public inspection, has put it in our 


power, at the same time that we 
judge of the abilities of the engra. 
ver, to form also some idea of’ the 
qos of the painter, whose ta. 
ents we have before never had an 
opportunity of appreciating in any 
way, except by the eulogiums upon 
him handed to us from the south. 

The composition of the picture 
shows the unrivalled excellence of 
this artist in telling his story, the 
first merit in a work of this sort, 
and without which the most exqui- 
site finishing-is labour in vain. We 
wish some of the artists in this city, 
following the same path, to attend 
particularly to this; every circum- 
stance in the Fiddler has its mean- 
ing, even to the wheel which ia 
dragged in the boy’s cart, at the 
same time that none of these ob- 
jects are intruded upon the eye by 
any boyish affectations, but con- 
cealed or brought forward as ne- 
cessity requires, and to suit the gee 
neral effect of the picture. 

If the painter has done so com- 
pletely his part of the work, the 
engraver has equally succeeded im 
his department; indeed, the prmt 

ms a complete transcript of the 
picture. 
The engraving of the Fiddler 1s 
peculiarly excellent, as also the 
two children listening to his music. 
The heads and banda are beauti- 
fully marked, and show the engra- 
ver to have all the feeling of a pain¢ 
ter, which is surely necessary to at¢ 
tain excellence. The still life, and 
back-ground in particular, is equal 
to any piece of engraving extant. 
A work in this style, executed €?- 
tirely in Britain, forms a new ¢ra 
in art, and we mention ‘it with no 
littié exultation, when we consider; 
that Scotland has had the honour 
of producing both the<artists en 
gaged in it.. We are ‘afraid, how- 
ever, from the situation of the prt 
in the room, it may escape that 
Yiute atteation it so'jastly deserves 

( To be continucd.) Tria 
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Nicol Allan, Manager of the Her- 
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| tal hunting watch, a gold watch- 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. chain, two seals set in gold, a gold. 
watch-key, and fourteen shillings: 


of M*Donald, Hugh jn silver. 


~M<Intosh and Neil Sutherland, 7,—Knocking down and robbing: 
for Robbery and Murder, on the Mr Duncan Fergusson, writer, 
Morning of New Year's day. near Barclay’s Tavern, 
> E.: Square, of a gold seal, a gold 
N Friday the 20th March, came : 5 
( on the Court of Justi- g hat, and 
ciary, the trial of Hugh M‘Donald, and robbing Mr 
Hugh MIntosh, Neil Sutherland, py ‘Soon Kisloch 
George Napier, and John Grotto, Brid 
charged with the following crimes, = hill; 
on the night of the 31st of Decem- ——- round hat, and six shillings 


ber last, or morning of the Ist of 9.—Knocking down and robbing 


_ January 1812, viz.— Mr John Buchan Brodie, writer, 


1—The murder of Dugald onthe North Bridge, of a watch 
Campbell, police watchman, at the with a shagreen case, a watch-rib- 
head of the Stamp Office Close. bon, four seals set in gold, a gold 
2.—Knocking down and robbing watch-key, a blue Morocco leather 
Ensign Humphry Cochrane, of the purse, containing a Bank of Scot+ 
Rentrew militia, on the High land one-pound note, a seven-shil- 
Street, of a silver watch, a watch- ling gold piece, eight shillings in 
chain of gold, two seals set in gold, silver, and a round hat. =f 
a metal watch-key, two guinea and 10.—Assaulting and robbing Mr 
two one-pound notes, five ‘shillings Duncan M‘Lauchlan, student of 
in silver, a neck handkerchief, and medicine, on the South Bridge, of 
a silk pocket handkerchief. a round hat, a pocket-handkerchief, 
3.—Knocking dowit and robbing and a pair of gloves. 
Mr Roger Hog Lawrie, a writer’s 11.—Knocking down and _ rob- 
clerk, on the ‘North Bridge, of a bing Mr Peter Bruce, student of 
seal set in gold, part of a watch- medicine, on the South Bridge, of 
chain of gold, a gold watch-key, a green silk purse, five shillings 
and: five shillings in silver. sixpence in silver, a gold ring, 
4.—Knocking down and robbing and a round hat. 
Gustavus Richard Alexander After enumerating these differ- 
Brown, Esq. on the North Bridge, ent articles of robbery, the indict- 
of four pounds sterling in notes, ment states: 
ten shillings in silver, a pen-knife, | « And all the said acts of rob- 
and a round hat. | “ bery, af one or other of them, 
5.—Knacking down and robbing “ were committed by all and each, 
Ir Francis James Hughes, near “ or by one or other of you, in 
the Tron Church, of a gold repeat- “ furtherance of previous agree- 
ing watch, a gold watch-chain, ‘“ ment or plan; to which plan or 
four seals set in gold, a gold watch- “ agreement, you were, all and 
key, and a round hat. “ each, or one or other of you, 
6.—Assaulting and robbing Mr “ parties.” eae 
The articles in the indictment 


cules Insurance ompany, near marked Nos, 4, 8, and 11, were not 


the Tron Church, of a vellew me- gone into. 
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James Johnston, who. has never 
been in custody, was called, but, 
not appearing, sentence of outlaw- 
ry was pronounced against him. 

The pannels severally pleaded 
not guilty.—The Solicitor-General 
deferred the trial of George Na- 
pier, and John Grotto, till Friday, 
the 27th of March, and they were, 
in consequence, carried from the 
bar. 

John Thomson, apprentice to 
James Clark, blockmaker, said, 
that he was on the streets on the 
$lst December; where he saw a 
mob chase a gentleman into the 
Assembly Close, where he was 
knocked down; that he saw Du- 
gald Campbell chaced by a mob 
near the Stamp Office Close, and 
that he fell, while a number of 
people were striking him; on 
which he ran to Campbell's assist- 
ahce, and he received a stroke on 
the hand. At this time, a bustle 
and noise was heard about the 
Tron Church, when most of the 
mob left him, and he then helped 
Campbell up, and thought he was 
capable of walking; Campbell was 
bleedmg much in the head: wit- 
ness and another man assisted him 
to the Police Office. Campbell 
never spoke, but groaned ver 
much. One of the mob said, 
“ take his life but another said, 
“‘ Mind the Royal Arcb, ” the 
meaning of which witness does not 
understand, but thinks it meant to 
save Campbell’s life. Campbell 
was lying, when witness came to 
his assistance, on the pavement, 
between the Star Office and Stamp 
Office Close. Thinks this happen- 
ed about half past eleven o'clock. 

John Monro, police watchman, 
said, that on the night of the 
year, after -eleven o’clock, Camp- 

ll was brought to the Police 


Office, ina most deplorable state, 


his head was covered with blood, 


and he was quite insensible. [He 


was left with D. Gray, who lives 
in the Office, and was afterwards 
removed to the Royal Infirmary, 
Campbell was brought to the Office 
by a lad named Thomson, and 
another young man. 

James Walker, police serjeant, 
corroborated the testimony of the 
former witness in almost every par- 
ticular. Campbell was perfectly 


_ incapable of giving any account of 


what had happened. 

Mr William Newbigging,  sur- 
geon in Edinburgh, said, that he 
was one of the surgeons of the 
Royal Infirmary, and remembers 
Campbell’s being brought there— 
[a certificate by Mr Newbigging to 
the Magistrates was read, . which 
ascribed the death of Campbell to 
the wounds he received, which 
were five in number. ]—Campbell 
died on the 3d of January; and 
the witness was of opinion, from 
the beginning, that it was impossi- 
ble to have saved his life; that he 
was in a stupor, or rather delirium, 
all the time he was in the hospital. 
Mr James Russell and Mr William 
Wood were present at the examin- 
ation of the body of Campbell. 

Mr James Russell, surgeon, 
said, that he was present when 
Campbell’s body was inspected, 
and was of opinion that his death 
was occasioned by the wounds he 
received on the head; and_ that, 
from the nature of the injury he 
sustained, his life could not have 
been saved. 

Ensign Humphry Cochrane, of 
the Renfrewshire militia, said, 
that, about a little after eleven 
o’clock, he was attacked, gomg up 
to the Castle, near Mrs Coulter’s 
shop; that he was knocked down, 
much hurt, and was hauled into 4 
close, and robbed of four notes, 
13s. 6d. in silver, a silver watch, 4 
watch-chain of gold, two seals, 4 


watch-key, and two handkerchiefs 


—he identified his watch. The 


mob 
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mob never asked him for money ; 
But he was knocked down, while 
running from the scene of riot. 
There was a great mob, but he 
could not of the pannels. 
_ Mr Roger Hog Lawrie said, 
that he was on the North Bridge, 
near the Post Office, on the last of 
December, a few minutes before 
twelve o’clock; that the number 
who attacked him might be above 


thirty; that they asked him for 


money to drink, and he gave them 
a crown; he was then knocked 
down, but he rose speedily, and 
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the pannels.—He received many 
blows, and was much cut and 
bruised, 

Mr Nicol Allan, Manager of the 
Hercules Insurance Company, 
said, that he was on the streets 
about one o’clock on New-Year’s 
morning, and, passing Mr Wed- 
dell’s shop, was knocked down by 
a blow on the forehead; that he 
got up, and walked on, when he 
was again knocked down by sever- 
al more, who came to assist the 
erson who struck him first; that 
e had a stick in his hand, and he 
struck the person who assaulted 


eet along, when he was met 
y person in a grey jacket, with a 
large stick, who seemed to be in 
the act of striking him; but sud- 
denly made a dart at his watch, 
when the chain breke, and the 
tobber got off with the seal and 
part of the chain; that he gave the 
money under an impression of fear, 
as a boy informed him that the 
mob were ill-using gentlemen. 
Being shown a seal, said it was his 
—a stick was also shown to the 
witness, who said, he thought it 
was like the stick the man with the 
prey jacket held up to him when 
e made the dart at his watch. 

Mr Francis James Hughes said, 
that he was on the streets on the 
evening libelled, about twelve 
o'clock, and was attacked between 
the North and South Bridges, by a 
party of young men, who spoke a 


him first; but he was knocked 
down by repeated blows, and was 
robbed of the property marked in ; 
the indictment, No. 6.—He identi- eg 
fied the watch and chain.—The 
person who struck him had a large | 
stick in his hand; was dressed in a 
blue short coat; no words passed 
at the time. He was knocked. 
down the second time near Mrs 
Coulter’s shop, and rather thinks : 
he was robbed before he fell the 
second time, as the whole of them 4 
pressed close to him. He was Tee 
much stunned, aud, after he got 
up, he went to the Police Office. 
Mr Duncan Fergusson, clerk to 
Mr W. Campbell. W. S. said, that 
he was in Barclay’s Tavern, ; 
Adam's Square, which he left about | 
12 o’clock; and when he and his ae 
companions were near the pave- 


ict 


i 


Pig 


* 


about ten shillings in silver, and 
also his hat.—The witness identified 
his scal. 


| sist. The witness identified two 
seals and a watch-key as his pro- 
perty; could not identify any of 


‘Mr 


word as if it was a signal. Wit- ment on the South Bridge, they Gk | - f 
ness was repeatedly struck, and were attacked; that he was knock- C4 aa fe 
several times knocked down; that ed down, and much bruised; but | OO 
he was robbed of the articles spe- did not know he was robbed till he 2) Ge 
cified in the indictment, No. 5; went back to Barclay’s, where Mr 3 (7. 
_ that he was lying on the ground Hughes, (a former witness, who eo ie: 
when he was robbed, and particu- had been pursued by the mob into oy Sb a 
larly noticed the person who took Barclay’s), mentioned that he (Mr Wee oe 
them, and, running after him to Hughes) had been robbed of his ane oh) 
recover them, he was again attack- watch; that he then perceived he SEE Behe 4 
ed by the mob, and obliged to de- had lost his seal, watch-key, and ith eb : 
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Mr John Buchan Brodie said, 
that about half-past 12 o'clock on 
the New Year’s morning, he was 

assing by Milne’s Square, when 
Se met several young men, armed 
with large bludgeons, one of whom 
was by Timself’ that the witness 
imagined they had been quarrel- 
Jing with some persons, when he 
told them it was not him nor his 
companion ; that the person stand- 
ing by himself, struck him a vio- 
lent blow, which brought him 
down: this was two or three steps 
from Mr Weddell’s shop; that he 
was again knocked down, but got 
up and called for the police, when 
the person who first struck him, 
said, * You , your police is 
long ago,” and again 
um down, when he became insen- 
sible. When he came to his senses 


. he found himself near Mr _ Patti- 


son’s shop, South Bridge, and 
found two different hands in_ his 
breeches pockets, a third had hold 
of his watchs and a little boy took 
his hat, which he recovered from 
him, but lost it a second time. 
Thinks, but is not positive, that 
the pannel, Niel Sutherland, was 
the person who struck him first— 
he was dressed nearly as he is now. 
That he saw his watch afterwards 


in the Council Chamber, which he 


understood was put into the letter 
box in the Post Office ; that he lost 
the articles specified in the indict- 
ment, No. 9, There were two 
Shillings loose in his pocket, which 
were not taken, also a_ receipt 
which was returned to him, after, 
a he supposed, they had looked 
at it. 

Mr Duncan M‘Lauchlan, | stu- 
dent of medicine, said, that he 


-was on the streets on New Year’s 


morning, between one and two 
o’clock ; that some boys desired 
him and a Mr Bruce not to go for- 
ward or they would be murdered ; 


that they did, however, go for- 


ward, and were attacked by q 
number of fellows, when he lost 
his hat, gloves, and a_ pocket 
handkerchief; that he went over to 
the other side of the Bridge, and 
was again attacked, He told them 
he had been robbed already; on 
which some of them said, “ Let» 
him go,” but a little lad damned 
him for a ———, and put his 
hand into bis pockets, but they 


‘took nothing. Thinks, but is not 


quite certain, that the pannel, 
Niel Sutherland, was the little lad; 
that there was a cry given of ‘more 
booty ;? on which the mob left him. 


He lost a handkerchief that night, 


but is not sure in what manner. 
John Thomson, Japidary, said 
that he was on the street after 11 
o’clock on the 3lst December, 
along with W. Gray; that there 
was a great mob pursuing a gentle- 
man, and he lost sight of Gray; 
that he went up the street, and 
inet the pannels and Johnston near 
the Stamp Office close—they came 
out of a crowd that was pursuing a 
gentleman ; that he met Campbell, 
the policeman, near the Cross 
well, and he told him not to go 
down streets, as the mob would at- 
tack him; he replied, “damn the — 
fear,” and went towards the Stamp 
Office close; that he saw the mob 
attack Campbell, who repeatedly 
called out murder; that the pan- 
nels were there, and he heard the 
name “ Boatswain,” which he un- 
derstands is Macdonald’s nick- 
name ; that the pannels and John- 
ston were the first that attacked 
Campbell, and were joined by @ 
number of others; that when the 
attack was made on Campbell, he 
heard some of the mob call out 
“ Marr him,’ but did not under- 
stand the meaning of it; the pan- 
nels and Johnston had sticks in 
their hands; that the Boatswain 
had on a sort of a great coat, but 


he usually went with a jacket; that 
whea 


| | 
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¢hen he heard Campbell cry mur- 
der, fhe went down the High 
Street, and did not return; he 
knew the pannels by sight, parti- 
cularly Macintosh, who lives op- 
‘posite to where he works, in Blair 
Sree that the moon was shining 
on the north side of the street, and 
is sure he saw the pannels and 
Johnston strike Campbell, and this 
was before the mob came up. 

James Black, a seaman, — 
er in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
said, that he was on the streets on 
the evening libelled, and = saw 
Campbell, the policeman, running 
up the streets, and the mob after 
him; that Johnston first tripped 
Campbell, and struck him when 
falling; that this was below the 
Fleshmarket close; some gentle- 
men wanted to assist Campbell, 
but could not for the mob; that 
the Boatswain was there, and wit- 
ness saw him give Campbell a 
kick, and heard the Boatswain and 
others say “ that fellow Campbell 
is well out of the way ;” saw Suth- 
erland in the mob, and a stick in 
his hand, but did not see him do 
any ill; he also saw M‘Intosh 
there, and observed him strike 
Campbell while he was lying on 
the ground; that the stick M*<In- 
tosh had.in his hand was whitish, 
and had a knob on the end of it; 
that he went to assist Campbell, 
but he received a blow on the 
wrist, he believes from Johnston, 
which made him desist; that he 
saw Sutherland come up where’ he 
was, and drew out a stick from his 
coat, with a knob on the end of it, 
but he did not strike any body ; 
that he came down the street from 
the Lawn-market, and met Camp- 
bell running away from the mob ; 
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Boatswain, but he never had any 
correspondence with them. 

John Gilchrist, poulterer, said, 
that he was near the Tron Church 
on the last night of the year, and 
heard a cry on the opposite side of 
the street, of ‘there is a police- 
inan;”? that there was a great 
crowd of lads and boys, with 
sticks ; saw Sutherland and M‘In- 
tosh run up the streets with the 
mob, and saw the policeman lying 
on the ground, os several people 
were striking him; that he did not 
see Sutherland and M‘Intosh strike 
Campbell, but they went over to 
the other side of the street, along 
with the others, when he saw a 
lady and gentleman attacked; _ that 
he heard the name _ Boatswain 
called out, but this was some time 
after, when the lady and gentle- 
man were attacked; that he heard 
some of the mob say it was the 
Royal Arch (this, it appears, was 
the nickname of Dugald Campbell, 
the police watchman) who was at- 
tacked; the pannels had sticks; 
witness was not so sure of Suther- 
land being in the mob, but was 
certain with respect to M‘Intosh. 

George Brown, apprentice car- 
ver and gilder, said, that he was 
on the High Street on the night 
libelled, and saw Macdonald and 
Johnstone standing beside. Camp- 
bell, who was lying on the ground, — 
but did not see them strike him, as 
they said he had got enough; that 
he saw Macdonald and one James 
Clark attack a gentleman, who de- 
tended himself till his stick broke, 
when he was repeatedly attacked, 
but he got off; that Macdonald 
seemed to be at the head of the 
mob, and that ~~ attacked sever- 
al people; saw M‘Intosh on the 


Fy 


> 


“ 


is not certain what hour it was, South Bridge, but did not see him te 
but thinks it was about 20 minutes do any thing; about two o’clock, the 
before twelve; that he knows two . he saw Sutherland washing his face Ft 
of the pannels by name, and the at the Bridge well ; he had no con- a 
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versation with any of them ; wit- 
ness was on the street for three 
hours. 
James Burgess, shoemaker, said, 
that he was on the streets, on the 
Sist December, and came to the 
South Bridge about 11 o’clock, 
where he saw a number of people 
knocking down gentlemen, and saw 
the pannel M-Intosh very busy, on 
the South Bridge, doing so, and 
also saw him on the North Bridge 
attack a gentleman near to the 
Post-Office; that Macdonald was 
also very active knocking down 
gentlemen, and both of them had 
sticks; he saw a student knocked 
down at the east end of the South 
Bridge, who afterwards went into 
an entry, where some little boys 
followed him; does. not know Su- 
therland ; that several watches and 
hats were taken from gentlemen by 
the mob, of which Macdonald and 
M‘Intosh were a part. 

John Tasker, prisoner in the 
Canongate jail, said, that he knew 
ofa number of lads who used to 
meet at the bottom of Niddry Street 
when they came from their work, 
about nine o’clock. Sometimes 
they met thrice a-week, and wit- 
ness has frequented these meetings 
_ more than half a -year; that he 
knows the pannels, who were ac- 
customed to come to those meet- 
ings, which were also frequented 
by the two Swans, Kidd, Clark, 
and others; that the purpose of 
the meeting was to pick quarrels 
with people, and to strike them, 
but never saw them take any 
thing; has heard that things were 
taken, and given to one Caw; has 
heard that cheeses were disposed 
of in this way, and has got whisky 
as pert of his share; that he has 
heard them called Aeeilies ; that 
three or four weeks before the new 
year, he heard of a plan to give 
the police a licking, (beating) and 
same of them said that they would 
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have a good hat; that it was tha 
annels who said so. He recol- 

= meeting M‘Intosh, Suther- 
land, Stewart, and Kidd, on the 
Sunday before the new year, on 
the South Bridge; that Sutherland 
said he was going on board a man 
of war, and would not stay till the 
new year; that M‘Intosh advised 
him to stay to give the police a 
licking, particularly one Murray, 
saying, he was a wicked man, and 
chaced them off the Bridge; that 
M‘Intosh advised the witness to go 
to the Meadows to cut sticks with 
good heads, to give the police a 
icking, and he brought in_ two, 

one of which he gave to M‘Intosh, 
which stick witness identified in 
Court; that the pannels had more 
to say among the lads than any of 
the rest. Recollects going to the 
Abbey one night before the new 
year, with the pannels and others, 
and M<Intosh desired Sutherland 
to tell Johnston to come up on 
the last night of the year, and Su- 
therland said he would tell John- 
ston when he saw him; that he 
knows a number of lads belonging 
to the Canongate and Calton who 
met for the same purposes as the 
Niddry Street meeting, and John- 
ston was ove of them; that the 
pannels, Swan and Kidd, and the 
witness, met about nine o’¢lock, 
on the $lst December, when it 
was agreed, that whatever was got 
that night was to be given to M‘In- 
tosh, who was to divide it next 
day; that Boatswain, Sutherland, 
Kidd, Stewart, the two Swans, 
and witness, were in the King 
George tap-room,  Fleshmarket 
“lose, about ten o’clock, where 
they staid half an hour, and then 
left it. They had all sticks, and 
Sutherland said he was resolved to 
have a goed hat; that they all 
went down the Canongate, and re- 
turned up streets, when they met 
M‘Intosh, and shortly after they 
me 
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fret Johnston, and the Canongate 
and Calton lads. Sutherland de- 
sired the Canongate party to go to 
the South Bridge; that ~he saw 
Johnston knock down a_police- 
man, and M‘Intosh also struck him 
with the stick he now sees in 
Court ; that he did not see Suther- 
land at that time, nor M*‘Donald, 
who was rather the worse of liquor, 
and said he would go and get a 
sleep, and he did not see him 
again till near four in the morning ; 
that there were a great many per- 
sons striking the policeman. John- 
ston’s gang was chacing a gentle- 
man down the street, whom John- 
ston knocked down, and he fell 
into a close ; that both the parties 
came to the South Bridge, when 
two gentlemen were attacked, one 
of whom was knocked down by 
Johnston, and something taken 
from one of them, which he heard 
was a watch ; that M‘Intosh, Gun, 
White, and others, were present 
when Johnston took a watch from 
a gentleman. They afterwards 
went to the North Bridge, and 
came back and. chaced three gen- 
tlemen along the South Bridge, 
one of whom was knocked down 
by Gun, and M‘Intosh also struck 
him on the head. Sutherland was 
also there; but witness saw him do 
nothing to the gentleman from 
whom the hat was taken. Heard 
Johnstone call to the gentleman to 
deliver up his money, and he gave 
them some.—About two in the 
come” the police came by the 
way of Hunter’s Square, aud chac- 
ed the party off the Bridge; that 
he saw a gentleman attacked near 
Barclay’s tavern, who was knocked 
down by M‘Intosh, and, when the 
gentleman was lying, M<Intosh 
stooped down, but does not know 
what he took. Witness was on the 
streets from eleven to four in the 
morning, during which several 
geutlemen were robbed. Suther- 
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land was taken off the street by a 
girl, about two o’clock; but he 
saw M‘Intosh till four o’clock. Did 
not see the Boatswain again till 
near four o’clock, and he was 
dressed nearly as before. Witness 
and M‘Intosh went into a stair on 
the South Bridge, about half-past 
two, when M‘Intosh showed him 
some gold cases and two watches, 
and asked him if they were‘ worth 
any thing; witness said they were. 
Being shown Mr N. Allan’s watch, 
thinks it is like one of them which 
M‘Intosh showed’ him. Next 
morning, M‘Donald called on the 
witness, asking to see M‘Intosh, in 
order to get the booty divided, but 
he could not tell any thing about 
M‘Intosh at that time. Witness 
rave M‘Intesh a chain, and saw 
pte Swan give him about 10s. in 
silver. M‘Intosh sent Kidd with 
a message to witness, to tell 
him he would keep his share for 
him, as he (M‘Intosh) was going 
out of town. The Niddry Street 
party had a particular whistle, like 
a bugle, which was invented by 
M‘Intosh. The Canongate lads 
had also a particular whistle; and 
a gang in the Grassmarket had also 
a distinguishing whistle; and all the 
parties agreed to assist each other, 
on giving these signals. M‘Intosh 
is a fifer in one of the local militia 
corps. In the course of thé even- 
ing, witness showed M‘Intosh a sil- 
ver watch, which he gave him in 
Hunter’s Square. When the party 
went out to the Meadows, to get 
sticks, Swan carried a saw with him. 
Witness said he never saw M‘In- 
tosh in the Council Camber, but he 
saw him in the jail. : 
John Kidd, prisoner in the tol- 
booth of Edinburgh, said, that he 
knew of a meeting of lads in Niddry 
Street, and has seen the pannels 
there; they went about the houses 
in the stairs, picking quarrels, and 
obliging the. people to give them 
whisky ; 
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whisky; knew. there were similar 
mectings in the Canongate and 
Grassmarket ; the party in Niddry 
Street had a particular whistle as a 
signal. some wecks before the 
New Year he heard of a plan for 

iving the police a licking on the 
ies Year’s morning, and to take 
hats; Tasker, Swan, and witness, 
went out to the Meadows, and cut 
four white sticks, with heads similar 
to the one now shown; Tasker, 


M‘Intosh, Macdonald, and witness, - 


got the four sticks; about a week 
before the New Year, some of the 
party had a conversation respecting 
taking hats, and any thing else they 
could get; M‘Intosh desired Suth- 
erland to tell the Canongate lads to 
come up on the last night of the 
year ; the reason for attacking the 
police was to clear them off the 
street, to get the easier at the gen- 
tlemen. On the evening of the 3lst 
December, about ten o'clock, it was 
proposed that M‘Intosh should get 
ail the booty, which was afterwards 
to be divided among the party ; the 
pannels were the chief leaders of 
the Niddry Street party; the wit- 
ness, in company with Sutherland, 
Macdonald, the two Swans, and 
Tasker, were in the King George 
tap room, Fleshmarket Close, after 
ten oclock, and afterwards went to 
the foot of the Canongate to a pye- 
house ; the whole party met at the 
Tron Church about 11 o’clock, and 
were joined by Johnston and the 
Canongate party ; there were about 
a dozen in cach party; witness saw 
D. Campbell knocked down by a 
tall lad; did not see Boatswain 
when Campbell was attacked, but 
saw him before and after; did not 
see Sutherland in the mob that 
chaced Campbell, who was pursued 
trom the Tron Church, up the 
street; M*‘Intosh was in the mob 
when Campbell wos attacked, and 
he struck him w.th a st 


stick on the 
head after he was ‘ying On the 


ground; in the course of the night 
saw a number of gentlemen attack- 
ed, knocked down, and robbed: but 
no tradesman was attacked; M‘In- 
tosh was very active in those at- 
tacks; but did not see Sutherland 
after half past twelve: he saw Suth- 
erland attack several gentlemen ; 
that a gentleman was attacked at the 
corner of Weddeli’s shop by the 
witness, the Boatswain, aud others; 
the gentleman struck them, and was 
knocked down, and robbed by the 
witness of his watc’); witness then 
identified Mr Nicol Allan’s watch 
as the one he took; the Boatswain 
was present when the watch was 
taken, and said that would do, and 
the watch was afterwards given to 
M<‘Intosh, in terms of their agree- 
ment; about one o’clock in the 
morning, the witness and M‘Intosh 
went out to the Meadows to con- 
ceal the watches, and a hole was 
dug in the ground, into which five 
watches, three bank notes, about 
40s. in silver, three watch-chains, 
and some other things were put in- 
to it, and Mr Nicol Allan’s watch 
was one of those things so conceal- 
ed; M‘Intosh and witness came 
back and joined the rioters, and 
the Boatswain was very active ; wit- 
ness left the streets about 2 o’clock, 
along with Tasker, who lodged in 
the same place; the next evening 
he met_M‘Intosh, who told him the 
things were discovered and taken 
away ; in consequence of which, the 
Boatswain and witness went out to 
a park opposite Watson’s Hospital 
to look for the’ things, but they 
were gone, and they both thought 
M:Intosh had taken them. In the 
Council Chamber, M‘Intosh and 
the witness were brought together, 
and knew each other. 

John Swan, prisoner in the Canon- 
gate jail, said, that he recollects 
meeting Sutherland, M‘Intosh, Kidd, 


and Tasker, on the South Bridge 


before the New Year, when M‘in- 
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tosh said they would give the police 
a licking, and that the Canongate 
lads. were to join them on the last 
night of the year; he saw Suther- 
Jand and some others go into Da- 
vidson’s on the last night of the 
year; the things taken that night 
were to be hid, and divided next 
day; but he did not hear of giving 
the things taken to M‘Intosh ; wit- 
ness attended the Niddry Street 
party, and considers the pannels as 
the leaders of that party—he re- 
‘members being in the King George 
tap-room, which he left with the 
rest of the party—-knows D. Camp- 
bell, the policeman, who was known 
by the name of the Royal Arch, 
and was very hard upon the boys— 
saw a man knocked down at the 
Stamp Otlice Close, who was much 
smashed; witness had a watch ia 
his possession that night, which he 
gave to Neil Sutherland, and this 
was shortly after Campbell was at- 
tacked—saw a boy running amon 
the crowd, with a watch in his healt 
and took it from him; the watch 
was taken from a gentleman shortly 
alter Campbell was attacked ; thisthe 
Witness afterwards denied, and said, 
he took the watch himself; that he 
put his hand into a gentleman’s 
pocket on the South Bridge, and 
took some money—M(‘Intosh and 
Macdonald were present when the 
watch was taken from the gentle- 
man; saw a silk handherchiet taken 
from a gentleman’s pocket, who had 
been knocked down on the north 
side of the street. In the course 
of the evening, a number of gentle- 
men were attacked and knocked 
down, and M‘Intosh was particulare 
ly active. 

W liam Swan, prisoner in Edin- 
burgh jail said, that M‘Intosh and 
Sutherland came to his lodging 
with two tronks and a watch. There 
were clothes in one of the trunks, 
and they were packed up and car- 
ried to the Glasgow carrier's, whi- 
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ther M‘Intosh and Sutherland said . 
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they were going. The witness was 
out on the last night of the year, 
and saw several riots. 

Archibald M‘Kechnie, hatter, 
Glasgow, said that on the 3d of 
January, two young men came to 
lodge in his house, and staid til 
Monday after; on that day they 
sent a girl for the largest trunk, as 
they were going to Greenock and 
would return again soon.—The girl 
wr got the trunk. Her 
name is Gemmel. 

Flora Fleming, wife of the pre- 
ceding witness, corroborated the 
evidence of her husband. 

Charles Brown, lately prisoner 


in Glasgow, said, that he had been — 


a prisoner in Glasgow jail, and re- 
collects M*‘intosh being brought 
into the same cel] with him. One 
John Dunkison was there also. Ree 
members M‘Intosh writing a line, 
which he gave to Dunkison, which 
line was afterwards given by Dun- 
kison to Ann Gemmel; that some 
time after the girl returned, and 
gave Dunkison a pocket-book, which 
contained three notes, a breast-pin, 
and some silver; Dunkison gave the 
girl 2 note to change, and bring in 
some potatoes, desiring her to bring 
in the watches under the potatoes, 
which was accordingly done. By 
this time M‘Intosh was gone to 
Edinburgh in custody. That Du- 
gald Thomson got two watches, and 
afterwards another silver one, to 
raise some money; one White got 
another watch to keep for Dunki- 
son, which watch, he thinks, is the 
one now shown him (Mr Allan’s) ; 
that Dunkison gave the witness a 
silver wateh, which he gave to his 
mother. Being shown a silver watch, 
says, it is the one he now sees, (Mr 
Cochrane’s ). 

Janet Davidson, mother of the 
preceding witness, corroborated his 
testimony. 

(John Dunkison, Dunkinson, or 

| Lyall, 
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Lyall, wascited as a witness, and, for 
that purpose, was brought from 
Glasgow jail, where he was a pri- 
soner, but he was not examined. 
Our readers will remember, that 
when Archibald Campbell was sent 
to Glasgow to apprehend M‘Intosh 
and Sutherland, that he identified 
Dunkison, then in Glasgow jail, 
to be John Lyall, the brother of 
Adam Lyall, who was executed 
here in the course of last year, for 
robbing Mr Boyd on the Sheriff- 
muir. He was indicted along with 


his brother; but was not tried, the’ 


surgeons who attended him certify- 
ing that he was insane. He has now, 
however, recovered his senses, and 
at present stands charged with com- 
mitting another highway are: 

Janet Gemmel, residing in Glas- 
gow, said, that she was acquainted 
with John Dunkison, who was a pri- 
soner in Glasgow jail on the 7th of 
January; that he desired her to go 
to M‘Kechnie’s and get a trunk, and 
to open it, and bring the contents 
to him; that she took the trunk to 
her mother’s, opened it, and found 
five watches and several other things 
m it; she was much astonished at 
the contents, among which was a 

ank notes and some silver, which 
pocket-book she sent by her sis- 
ter to Dunkison; she afterwards 
sent the watches and other thi 
to Dunkison; and he sent her a 
watch to keep, but she was so much 
hurt at it, that she gave the watch 
to William Smith, to be out of her 
sight. Knows the watch now shown 
her to be the same (Mr Allan’s) ; 
and also identified Mr Cochrane’s 
watch, and also Mr Hughes’ seals, 
to have been part of the contents of 
the trunk. 

Anne Gemmel, sister to the pre- 
ceding witness,. said, that she re- 
members her sister bringing in a 
trunk to her mother, which was 
wpened; [the witness described 
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what was found in the trunk, in the 
same manner as the former wit- 
ness.]—She carried the pocket- 
book and its contents to Dunkison, 
and her sister afterwards conveyed 
the watches to him ; some days af-. 
ter, she got a watch from Dunkison 
to give to her sister, which she did; 
being shewn Mr Allan’s watch, says 


it is the same she gotfrom Dunkison. 
~ William White, soldier of the 25th 


foot, said he knows the two preced- 
ing witnesses. Margaret Gemmel 
gave the witness a present of a 
watch, which he only kept a day, 
as he heard that watches had been 
stolen in Edinburgh: and he im- 
mediately went to the council cham- 
ber and gave it up; that he went to 
see an acquaintance in Glasgow 
jail, when Dunkison asked him to 
go an errand for him, which was to 
sell a watch-case to one James 
Ogilvy, which he did, and received 
five shillings for it: He also got a 
seal from Dunkison to sell, but 
Ogilvy would not buy it, as it was 
marked. It was identified to be 
Mr Ferguson’s seal. 

Dugald Thomson, private soldier 
in the 26th foot, said, that Dune 
kison called him off the street, and 
he went up to his cell, when he de- 
sired him to take two watches te 
James Ogilvy’s, which he accord- 
ingly did; on his return, Dunkison 
gave him another watch, which he 
said might raise some money to 
him till the 24th. . 

James Ogilvy, tap-room keeper, 
Salt Market, Glasgow, said, that 
Dugald Thomson brought a pinch- 
beck watch to him from Charles 
Brown, who said he wanted some 
money on it; witness took the 
watch, and was afterwards appre- 
hended, and it was found on him; 
he understood his wife had got an- 
other watch from Thomson, on 
which she gave him nine shillings, 
till the 24th, when he was to repay 
the money. | 

James 
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_ James Pirie, a criminal officer in 
Glasgow, said, that he assisted 
Archibald Campbell, city officer, 
Edinburgh, to apprehend M<Intosh 
and Sutherland, whom they lodged 
in Glasgow jail; he was also pre- 
sent when James Ogilvy was search- 
ed for the watch. 

Mr Andrew Simpson, clerk to 
Mr Richard Henderson, one of the 
town clerks of Glasgow, identified 
two declarations emitted by the 
pannels, and also Mr Allan’s watch, 
and Mr Ferguson’s seal; he like- 


wise identified Mr Cochrane’s - 


watch, which was brought to the 
office by Mrs Brown, mother of 
Charles Brown. 

Mr Richard Henderson, one of 
the town clerks of Glasgow, corrob- 
orated the testimony of the preced- 
ing witness in every particular. 

Robert Smith, Esq. one of the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, identifi- 
ed a number of declarations emitted 
by the pannels. 

William Douglas, clerk to Mr Cal- 
lender, depute city clerk, also iden- 
tified the pannels declarations. 

The pannels declarations were 
then read—M‘Intosh emitted one 
at Glasgow, and five in Edinburgh ; 
Sutherland also emitted a declara- 
tion at Glasgow, and four in Edin- 
burgh ; Macdonald emitted two de- 
clarations in Edinburgh. 


EXCULPATORY EVIDENCE. 

Janet Ross lives in Blair Street 
with her father who is a porter, and 
keeps a carrjer’s quarters; witness 
remembers Macdonald coming to 
her father’s in the last night of the 
year, between 8 and 9 o’clock; he 
was very drunk, and lay about half 
an hour on a bed; he afterwards 
took more liquor, and remained ia 
the house till near twelve. Has 
known Macdonald long, and always 
thought him a good charcter, mild 
and obliging. 

Margaret Ross, sister to the last 


witness, (13 years old) knows Mac- 
donald; saw him in the house be- 
tween nine and ten, very drunk ; he 
remained till near 12. Witness is 
cousin to Macdonald, and sister to 
the pannel M‘Intosh. 

James Cameron knows Macdon- 
ald as a journeyman shoemaker ; 
thought him a sober, innocent, re- 

ular man; had ample confidence 
in him as honest and faithful. 

James Anderson knows Macdon- 
ald, who was four months in his ser- 
vice; and he thought him a sober, 
honest, respectable man. 

EVIDENCE FOR M‘INTOSH. 

George Petrie, a journeyman 
shoemaker, knows M‘Intosh, along 
with whom he worked for some 
time ; they worked close, and some- 
times very late. On the last night 
of the year, witness worked till past 
11 o’clock. He had been out, but 


found M‘Intosh at work on his re- 


turn. 

John Riddel, shoemaker, Milne’s 
Court, knows M‘Intosh, who had 
been with witness since harvest ; 
was very diligent and faithful, and 
worked late on the last night of the 
year—till near 12 o’clock. Wit- 
ness went out shortly after M‘In- 
tosh, when he went down the High 
Street, and saw the disturbance 
arising; saw no police, and no one 
attacked; saw people chasing each 
other, but met with no disturbance ; 
was near Milne’s Square when he 
heard 12 strike; is sure it was not 
11; was not half an hour from 
home that night, till he went out 
before 12, and is sure M‘Intosh was 
at work the whole evening. There 
were others working in his shop, 
but does not recollect the name of 
any except George Petrie; does 
not recollect that Petrie was sent 
‘out; can’t remember when he 
went to bed, but he was not in bed 
when witness returned. 

Catherine Ferguson lodges in the 
house of a Mrs Veitch, where 7 
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del has his shop, knows M‘intosh, 
who was close and diligent at 
work; saw him till past U, fally 
half past; shortly atter heard 12 
strike. 
EVIDENCE FOR SUTHERLAND. 
Joseph Petrie, painter, knew 
Suhetend who was always a quiet 
jad; knew his intention of going to 
Glasgow, long before he went there, 
to look for work as a painter; he 
intended to have gone there about 
the beginning of the year. 
Robert Serimgeour seen 
Sutherland; he came to witness’s 
house, on the last night of the year, 
with two others, and two girls 
(Durie and Murphy), and remain- 
ed till half past 11, when he went 
out with them. 
Mary Murphy knows Sutherland ; 
was with him on the last night of 
the year; went with him to Scrim- 
geour’s at 10. and remained till 12; 
three other boys came along with 
them, but went away; found Mary 
Moffat, when she came home. 
Mary Moffat lives at Mrs Im- 
rie’s, along with Mary Murphy, who 
came home a little alter 12. Imrie 
was at home al! that night; knows 
Bell Durie, who came in with Mur- 
phy when she came home. 
Phe Solicitor General charged 
the Jury on the part of the Crown; 
Mr Simpson was heard for Mac- 
donald, Mr Jeffrey, for Hugh Suth- 
erland and Neil M‘Intosh. The 
Lord Justice Clerk then summed 
_up the evidehce in a speech of 
great candour and accuracy. The 
Jury were inclosed about 4 o'clock 
next morning, and appointed to 
give in their verdict at 2 o'clock, 
on the same day. 
The Court again met at two 
o’clock, when the verdict was read, 
which unanimously found the three 
pannels guilty of two several acts 
ot robbery, and the pannel, M‘In- 


tosh, art and part guilty of the mur- 
der of Dugald Campbell. 
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for public dissection. 


Their Lordships then delivered 
their orinions; and after a most so. 
lemn address from the Lord Justice 
Clerk, the pannels were ordained 
to be executed, on the 22d of April 
next, on a gibbet, to be erected for 
that purpose opposite the Stamp 
Office Close, High Street—the body 
of M‘Intosh to be atterwars deliver. 
ed over to Drs Monro sen. and jun, 
The prison- 
ers heard their awful sentence with 
a surprising degree of fortitude. 

The youth ofthe prisoners, M‘In- 
tosh and Sutherland, as wellasthat of 
their accomplices, who were brought 
forward to convict them, some of 
whom being no more than 15 years 
of age, occasioned a strong sensa- 
tion in the Court. To these wit- 
nesses the Lord Justice Clerk ad- 
dressed a most humane admonition ; 
pointed out to them their close con- 
nection with the prisoners at the 
bar, and the very trifling accident 
which prevented them from stand- 
ing in their place, instead of bemg 
witnesses against them. He con- 
jured them to profit by the sad and 
melancholy scene before hem, and 
trusted that they would henceforth 
refrain from that idle and dissipated 
life, which had brought their com- 
panions into their present awful 
predicament. 


Account of James Small, and of his 
Improvements in the construction 
of Agricultural Implements. 

By Sir John Sinclair. 

From “ Account of the System of 
Husbandry, adopted in the more 
unproved districts of Scotland, 
Svo. 1812, 


yt to the pleasure of pro- 
moting the improvement of a 


country, by personal exertions, is 
the satisfaction of doing justice to 


‘the merit of those, who have dis- 


tinguished themselves, by their suic- 
cessful 
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cessful efforts in the accomplish- 
ment of that object. I am thence 
induced to give some account of a 
native of this country, James Small, 
to whom Scotland, and the agri- 
cultural world in general, are pe- 
culiarly indebted. That is the 
more necessary, as the services of 
this useful mechanic have not hi- 
therto been sufficiently known or 
appreciated. 

James Small was born at Upset- 
lington, in the parish of _Ladykirk, 
and county ot Bérwick, about the 
year 1740. His father’s only profes- 
sion was that of a farmer. Under his 
superintendance, his son, the late 
James Smal!, was instructed in all 
the various branches of agricultural 
labour; a knowledge, of which he 
afterwards experienced the advan- 
tages. 

Young Small was first bound as 
an apprentice to a country carpen- 
ter and ploughmaker, at Hutton, 
in Berwickshire. He remained in 
Scotland for some time after his 
apprenticeship was over ; but about 
the year 1758, he went to England, 
where he worked with a Mr Ro- 
bertson at Doncaster, in the mak- 
ing of waggons and other wheel 
carriages. 

It was in the year 1763, that he 
settled at Blackadder Mount in 
Berwickshire, under the patronage 
of John Renton, Esq. of Blackad- 
der. He there set up a manufac- 
tory of ploughs and other agricul- 
tural implements ; and as he at the 
same time oecupied a farm of con- 
siderable extent, he had an oppor- 
of trying*many experiments, 
which he might not otherwise have 
been enabled to attempt. He there 
contrived a device for ascertaining 
the best shape of the mould board, 
by making it of soft wood; by means 
of which, it soon appeared, where 
the pressure was the most severe, and 
where there was the greatest fric- 
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When he first settled at Blackad- 
der Mount, the old Scotch plough 
was almost solely in use through 
It was drawn by a 
pair of horses, with the addition of 
four, and sometimes six oxen; the 
smallest number was a pair of 
horses, and a pair of oxen, attend- 
ed by a driver. 
He began with trying experi- 
ments on his own farm, with ploughs 
‘of smaller sizes, and of different 
forms, proving, by asteel-yard with 
a stronger spring than usual, which 
of them performed the best work 

with the least force of draught. 
Some persons are impressed with 
an idea, that he had no other me- 
rit, but that of introducing into 
Scotland, the Rotherham plough, 
or reviving a plough that had been 
made by an itinerant ploughmaker, 
called pots or Lummas, many 
ears before, but which had failen 
into disuse; neither of which how- 
ever is the fact. That he was well 
acquainted with the Rotherham 
plough, appears from his own trea- 
tise on ploughs and wheel car- 
riages, (p. 172): and he probably 
would adopt any particulars in the 
construction of that plough, which 
might appear advantageous; but 
it is well known, that he improved 
his own plough gradually, and by 
means of repeated experiments ; and 
there is positive evidence, that in- 
stead of the Rotherham, the old 
Scotch plough was the foundation 
on which he proceeded. Besides 
the testimony of Lord Kames, to 
be uoted, his book- 
keeper, Hector Heatlie; in a letter 
to one of the late James Small’s 
sons, states, ** That when his fa- 
ther began business at Blackadder 
Mount in 1763, there was nothing 
used in Berwickshire but the old 
Scotch plough, a comparatively 
very awkward instrument, which 
went with two oxen and two horscs, 
and indeed often with four = 
an 
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and two horses. Your father, ob- 
serving the fiults about her, made 
and introduced a plough with the 
broad sock, she was a short little 
plough, with a wood mould board, 
and round in the breast. You knew 
what I mean. The mould board 
was round on the top, and not 
straight, which consequently made 
her worse to draw. This plough 
was much esteemed, and she was 
far easier drawn, and made toler 
able neat work, especially on ley 
ground; but your father did not stop 
there, but continued to make some 
additional improvements on her.’” 

Indeed, any mechanic who will 
take the trouble of examining the 
beam, the sheath, the handles, the 
coulter, and the muzzel or bridle 
of Small’s improved plough, with 
the old Scotch one, will find the 

rts similar; and Mr Gray, who 
is so thoroughly acquainted with 
the construction of ploughs, is of 
Opinion, that the superiority of 
Small’s plough, in a great measure 
consists in this, that its different 
parts are made neater and lighter, 
than in the old Scotch plough, and 
that these parts are so much better 
combined together, that the line of 
traction, and the centre of gravity 
of the plougi, perfectly coincide, 
the line of draught passing through 
the centre of resistance. 

Like other ingenious men, James 
Small was distinguished by simpli- 
city of behaviour, and modesty in 
his pretensions ; he did not, there- 
fore, bring himself forward, nor 
do himself that justice to which he 
was entitled. In the introduction, 
however, to his treatise on ploughs 
and wheel-carriages, he states, 
** The chief merit I claim in the 
following sheets is this, that I have 
given directions by which any sen- 
sible workman may be enabled to 
make a plough on my principles ;” 
thus claiming to himself the merit 
sf an improved construction. In 
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that assertion no person ventured 
to contradict him, whilst he was 
alive to defend his own. pretensions 
to the credit of his improvements. 

In regard to the merits of Mr 
Small’s plough, they arise from 
this, that the sock and the mould 
board are formed according to 
strict mechanical principles; and 
that those parts which enter the 
earth, and cut up the furrow, have 
that equal tapering, or sharpened 
wedge-like form, which occasions 
the ey resistance in raising the 
furrow slice. The mould board, in 
particular, has that regular curve 
or twist, which not on lessens 
friction, in elevating and turning 
over the furrow slice, but it also 
places and leaves that slice in the 
inost proper position for the bene- 
ficial effects of the atmosphere, and 
the operations of the harrow, Small » 
has also the sole merit of inventin 
and modelling the mould as 
and other parts of the plough, in 
cast metal, which contributed so 
much to the speedy extension of 
that valuable instrument. 

It is a striking proof of the ex- 
cellence of his plough, that many 
ploughmen in Berwickshire, for 
their own ease and satisfaction, of- 
fered to be at the sole expence of 
the wood work, if their masters 
would supply them with Siall’s 
plough, and would defray the other 
charges of the implement. 

The celebrated Henry Home, 
Lord Kames, who was a friend to 
merit, and an ardent promoter of 
agricultural improvements, warmly 
petronined Small’s exertions. In 
iis Gentleman Farmer, 4th edi- 
tion, chap. I, p. 5, he says, “I 
boldly recommend a plough in- 
troduced into Scotland about 
twelve years ago, by James Small 
in Blackadder Mount, Berwick- 
shire, which is now in great re- 
quest, and with great reason, as i 
avoids all the defects of the Scotch 

plough,” 
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Jough,”—evidently declaring, that 
the object of Small was, not to 
bring into use a new lough, but 
to remedy the defects of the old-es- 
tablished implement of the country ; 
and his sons positively affirm, that 
during all the period whilst their 
father was attempting to improve 
his plough, they never recollect to 
have heard him mention the Ro- 
therham plough ; and they are cer- 
thin that there never was one. of 
them, either in his manufactory, or 
on his farm. 

In consequence of the great im- 
provements made by James Small 
on this implement, instead of two 
or more horses, together with two 
or more oxen, formerly used, and 


_@ driver; Lord Kames had the sa- 


tisfaction of seeing himself, scarce 
a plough with more than two horses 
and the ploughman, in the lower 
part of Berwickshire, and he then 
prophesied what has since taken 
place, that the practice would be- 
come general. It may be now con- 
sidered as universally established 
over all the improved districts of 
Scotland. The saving thereby 
made in the expence of cultivation 
can hardly be calculated. 

It was by Lord Kames’s encou- 
ragement, and at his particular re- 
quest, that James Small was pre- 
vailed upon to draw up a treatise 
on ploughs and wheel carriages, 
which was printed after his Lord- 
ship’s death in 1784. This is cer- 
tainly one of the best and most 
useful, as well as one of the earliest 
publications, on this interesting 
subject. In that treatise he gives 
a distinct and scientific account of 
the principles on which. ploughs 
and wheel carriages ought to be 
Constructed. 


reprinted ; in consequence of the 
circulation of which, numbers of 
Small’s improved ploughs were sent 
to Ireland. The demand beeame 
so great, that the society resolved 
to send over a to Scotiand, 
(Mr Robert L’Estrange), to learn 
the art of making Small’s ploughs, 
and other agricultural implements. 
With the utmost liberality and pub- 
lic spirit, though attended with 


.much detriment to their own per- 


sonal interests,. every information 
was most readily given by Alex- 
ander Small and Company, who 
continue their father’s profession, 
that they could possibly furnish ; 
and the society have since erected 
a manufactory for these imple-. 
ments, under Mr L’Estrange’s su- 
perintendance, which has spread 
these ploughs over the greatest 
part of Ireland. 

It was about the end of the year 
1779, or the beginning of the year 
1780, ‘that James Small made a 
pattern in wood for the mould- 
board, and also for the land-side 
plates of his’ plough, and he took’ 
them with him to Carron, where 
he got them cast. They were so 
well shaped, and answered the pur- 

ose so well, that they gave the 
highest satisfaction both to gentle- 
men and farmers. Some years af- 
terwards, he made another import~- 
ant improvement, that of getting 
the sheath and head, which were 
formerly of wood, made of cast- 
iron, by which they were rendered 
much less liable to injury ; and in- 
deed, when the head formerly gave 
way, the plough was often rendered 


useless. The plan of making these . 


parts of the plough of cast metal, 
was one of the most important im- 
provements ever effected in agri- 


When a Farming Society was es- cultural machinery ; and, without 
tablished in Ireland, consisting of . which, Small’s plough could never 


the most a characters in 
that spirited and improving coun- 


‘Uy, they ordered this treatise to be 


have spread so rapidly as it did over 
all Scotland. But when plough- 
makers were thus furnished = 

the 
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the most difficult parts of the 
plough, according to the most ap- 
proved models, ready for putting 
together, the rest of the implement, 
more especially after Small had 
explained in his treatise the princi- 
ples on which it was to be formed, 
was much more easily constructed. 
The difficulties James Small had 
to contend with, to intreduce his 
plough, even in his own neighbour- 
hood, were very great, of which 
the following instance is recorded : 
The late Mr Lumsdaine of Bian- 
erne, was one of the first who or- 
dered the new improved plough, 
but his servants did all they could 
to prejudice their master against it, 
pretending it did not go well, &e. 
Sinall was then obliged to appear 
in the field himself, and taking the 
plough into his own hand, he prov- 
ed to Mr Lumsdaine and -all his 
ploughmen, how well it could work. 
Had he not beena good plough- 
man, as well as an able mechanic, 
he could not have thus triumphed 
over those who opposed the intro- 
duction of his improvements. 
Having established his plough in 
Berwickshire, Small wished to in- 
troduce it into Mid-Lothian, where 
it had met with much opposition ; 
but being confident of the superio- 
rity of his invention, he offered to 
make a comparative trial. In con- 
Sequence of that challenge, a com- 
petition of ploughs took place in a 
eld near Dalkeith, in presence of 
many gentlemen and farmers from 
Berwickshire, Mid-Lothian, East- 
Lothian, &c. A number of ploughs 
were brought forward, as the old’ 
Scotch plough, several English 
ploughs ; a plough by Mr Hutchi- 
son, with an iron-wheel, &c.; but 
Simall’s was successful, the judges 
having decided, that it did the best 
work, and was considerably lighter 


in the draught, than any of the 


others. In consequence of the suc- 
cess of his plough at this public 


trial, it spread rapidly over all the 
different counties in Scotland, and 
has since been adopted in many 
parts of England, Wales and Ire- 
land, and in many foreign ‘coun. 
tries. 

Small’s plough has likewise been 
successful in many other competi- 
tions, im England, and in Ireland, 
as well as in Scotland, which it is 
unnecessary here to detail. 

It is proper, also, to remark, 
that he made several improvements 
in other agricultural implenients 
besides the plough, as in harrows, 
rollers, winnowing machines, and 
wheel carriages. 

It was a rule with James Small, 
that whatever piece of work he 
undertook, whether the making 
of a cart or plough, or any other 
implement, it should be made com- 
plete ; and so anxious was he, that 
his implements should give perfect 
satisfaction, that rather than suffer 
any insufficient work to be sent 
from his manulactory, he would 
break it to pieces, whatever loss he 
might thereby sustain. 

There was nothing, however, by 
which he was more distinguished, 
than by his zeal to promote usetul 
improvements in the department of 
agriculture. 

One who knew him well, (Tector 
Heatlie, formerly his book-keeper, 
and now resident in Dunse), al- 
firms, ‘* that to serve his country 
in the line of his profession was his 
incessant object, and to which he 
had so great a propensity, that to 
it he sacrificed his ease, his health, 
his strength, and his substance.” 
Had it not been for this turn of 
mind, James Small might have leit 
behind him a competence for his 
family; but instead of thinking ot 
his pecuniary concerns, he was con- 
stantly trying experiments, and 
making improvements in machine- 
ry. When his ploughs were sent 
to any distance, he was often a. 
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the necessity of attending to see 
them tried, and to refute any ob- 
jections that might be made to 
them. This occasioned, not only 


much loss of time, but expence. 


He also lost considerably by pub- 
lishing his ‘Treatise on Ploughs and 
Wheel Carriages, which enabled 
others to rival him in that branch 
of business» In fact, he had such 
a propensity to be useful, that he 
laid personal interest too much 
aside.n He had the satisfaction, 
however, of performing services to 


his country, to which [ have en- 


deavoured to do justice, trom in- 
formation the authenticity of which 
may be relied on, and to leave a 
character behind him, which will 
long be remembered with respect. 
By him an implement was construct- 
, which has materially diminished 
the expence.of cultivation, which 
will answer in every soil, which 
will turn out the cleanest and deep- 
est furrow with the least force of 
draught, and which, on the whole, 
is better adapted, for general pur- 
poses, than any plough that has 
therto been seen or heard of.” 
James Small died in the year 
1793, about the 53d year of his 
age. Of him it may be safely af- 
firmed, that a man possessed of 
more public zeal, and of a greater 
turn for mechanical inventions, has 


rarely appeared in any age or 
country, 


Account of the present State of Li- 
terature in Iceland. 


From Sir George Mackenzie’s Tra- 
vels, 


(Concluded from p. 190.) 


\Wwu the scanty materials for 
history which the Icelan- 
ders possess, it is scarcely wonder- 
ful that this branch of literature 


sliould be less cultivated pow than 
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it was in former times. “ Among 
those of the natives, who have re- 
ceived patronage and support at 
Copenhagen, many, during the last 
century, have well maintained by 
their historical writings the reputa- 
tion of their country; but in Ice- 
land itself, few considerable: works 
of this kind have lately appeared ; 
and the greater number of these 
relate merely to the events of the 
passing age. The Chief Justice 
Stephenson is undoubtedly entitled 
to the first place among the present. 
historical writers of the island. This 
gentleman, whose zeal in the pur- 
suit of knowledge has been second- 
ed by better opportunities than 
most of his countrymen enjoy, has 
held during the last twenty years 
the most conspicuous place among 
the literary characters of Iceland ; 
a situation to which his acquire- 
ments and influence would seem to 


justify his claim. The attainments 


he has made are various and exten 
sive; a residence of several years 
at Copenhagen having afforded him 
access, not only to the literature, 
but also to some part of the science 


of modern times. To the English © 


language he has paid particular at- 
tention, and besides speaking and 
writing it with facility, he is fami- 
liar with all the more eminent of 
our writers in the department of 
the belles-letters. Mr Stephenson 
is himself a very voluminous author. 
As President of one of the Literary 
Societies of Iceland, he has publish- 
ed many books for the use of the 
Society; and from the catalogue of 
his writings, it will be seen that his 
labours have comprehended a singu- 
lar extent and variety of subjects. 
The most important among his writ- 
ings, is the Wicery of Iceland in 
the 18th century; a work which 


‘abounds in valuable information 


respecting the civil condition, the 
natural history, and the literature 
‘of the island during this period. 
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the style of the book, a singular ex- 
ample of the prosopopeia occurs ;, 
Iceland being made occasionally to 
tell her own tale, and to speak in a 
personal form of the various events 
which have befallen her: a mode 
of narrative, which ey some- 
times verging towards the ludicrous, 
has nevertheless a simplicity con- 


. genial to the subject, and capable 


even of rising into the pathetic and 
sublime. Another historical work, 
edited and chiefly written by Mr 
Stephenson, is a sort of political re- 
gister, of which, in the period be- 
tween 1795 and 1802, a volume 
was published annually at the Leira 
under an octavo 
orm. This contained a narrative 
of the political events which had 
occurred in Europe during the pre- 
ceding year; a separate article be- 
ing allotted to the affairs of every 
state. The narratives appear to be 
drawn up with much care and con- 
siderable nrinuteness. Under the 
article of England, as an example, 
not only are the more important na- 
tional events described; but the 
state of parties is accurately detail- 
ed; extracts are given from the 
Pauliamentary debates; and notice 
is taken of many provincial occur- 
rences. The information necessa 
to this work was almost entirely 
obtained through the medium_of 
Denmark. The greater number of 
the volumes were written by Mr 
Stephenson : one by his brother the 
Amtmand Stephenson ; and the last 
which was published, by Finnur 
Magnuson of Reikiavik. 
_ The vast number of works of di- 
vinity, which have appeared in Ice- 
d since the period of the refor- 
mation of religion, testify the dili- 
nee with which such studies have 
n pursued by the learned men 
ef the country; and from cata- 
es which are extant, it would 
appear that the Writings on this. 
abject, yet jnedited, are much 
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more numerous than those already 
published. Many of these works 
are translations trom the German 
and Danish; with a few also from 
the English language. Among the 
latter, may be mentioned the tran- 
slation of the ‘ Whole Duty of Man” 
by John Vidalin, a Bishop of Skal- 
holt at the beginning of the last 
century, very eminent for his piety 
and learning. The origital writings 
of the natives are for the most part 
either commentaries on particular 
parts of scripture, or collections of 
prayers, homilies, and sermons ; the 
doctrinal parts of theology being 
less frequently the subjects of dis- 
cussion. At the present time, the 
works of the Bishop, whose name 
has just been mentioned, possess 
great reputation in the country; 
and of the collections of sermons 
which he published, some are to be 
found in almost every habitation. 
In all departments of literature, 
there is a strong disposition among 
the Icelanders to critical severity ; 
and in theological writings, more 
especially, this severity has occa- 
sionally assumed a very rigorous 
form. A curious instance of this 
kind occurred about a hundred 
years ago, when an_ unfortunate 


ry man was publickly whipped, as 2 


punishment for the errors he had 
committed in a translation of the 
book of Genesis. 

Metaphysical studies do not en- 
gage much attention among the 
earned men of Iceland. A few in- 
dividuals, from their residence at 
Copenhagen, have become intimate- 
ly acquainted with the metaphysics 
of the German schools, and hav? 
themselves published treatises con- 
nected with the subject ; but these 
writings are by no means numerous, 
nor does it appear that they possess 
any peculiar value. Publications 
connected with practical morality 
are, however, very common in Ice- 
land; and several excellent 
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of this kind have lately appeared in 
the island, adapted chiefly to the 
use of the farmers, or those of the 
middle class; in which moral in- 
struction is judiciously blended with 
amusing information in various 
branches of knowledge. The most 
valuable of these writings is a work, 
called ¢ Evening Hours,’ which was 
published by the late Bishop Fins- 
son, a few years before his death. 
While the studies of literature 
are thus cherished among the Ice- 
landers of the present time, science, 
strictly so called, engages but few 
votaries; and these follow with 
feeble and tardy steps the rapid pro- 
gress which has been made among 
the European nations. Even inthe 
department of natural history, where 
the situation of the people does not 
oppose the same obstacles as in 
other scientific pursuits, there are 
few individuals who have acquired 
more than a superficial knowledge 
of the subject, and few works have 
been published, which possess value 
either from the extent or accuracy 
of their information. Most of the 


_ Writings of the Icelanders upon the 


natural history of their own coun- 
try, display indeed a singular vague- 
ness of description, and more of su- 
perstitious belief than is entirely 
consistent with the other habits and 
attainments of the people. When 
considered, however, the latter cir- 
cumstances will scarcely be thought 
surprising. In forming the scenes 
which surround them, nature seems 
to have deserted all her ordinary 
operations, and to have worked only 
1a Combining the most terrific ex- 
tremes which her powers can com- 
mand. Nor is it merely a passive 
and silent desolation which marks 
this tremendous influence. - After 
the lapse of ages, the fire of the vol- 
Cano still bursts out among regions 
of eternal snow, the earthquake still 
shakes the foundations of the island, 
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the Geyser yet invades the stillness 
of the surrounding solitude. Living 
amidst so many wonders of nature, 
and ignorant of natural causes, the 
Icelanders are readily infected by 
superstition relating to these oeb- 
jects ; and this influence is observa- 

le in most of the descriptions they 
have given of their own country. In 
later times, however, such supersti- 
tions have greatly declined; and 
during the last century, several 
works have appeared, descriptive of 
the natural history of the island, in 
which accurate is 


joined with some degree of scienti- 


fic knowledge. The author of most 
reputation in this department is 
Eggert Olafson, who in 1749 print- 
ed his Enarrationes Historica de 
Islandia Natura et Constitutione ;? 
and afterwards in conjunction with 
Paulson, another naturalist, publish- 
ed a larger work, under the title of 
* Travels in Iceland ;? in which the 
various objects in its natural history 
are carefully and minutely describ- 
ed. The mineralogical details in 
this book are very ample ; but owing 
to the want of arrangement, and of 
suitable nomenclature, they are not 
easily intelligible to the reader. In 
1780, a work by Olaf Olafson, en- 
titled, ‘ Economical Travelsthrough 
the northern parts of Iceland,’ was 
published in two volumes quarto; 
containing much valuable informa 
tion upon the natural history of this 
district. ‘Two smaller treatises are 


subjoined to the work; one on the — 


Surturbrand, the other on the Sul- 
phur beds of Iceland. Several de- 
scriptions have been published of 
the different volcanic eruptions dur- 
ing the last century ; among which 
may be mentioned, the treatises of 
John Szemundson on the eruptions 
around the lake of Myvatn, in 1724, 
1725, 1727, and 1728; the treatise 
of Bishop Finsson on the eruption 
from Hecla in 1766; and that of 


end the impetuous thundering of Mr Stephenson on the great erup- 
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tions in 1783, at Cape Reikianes, 
and from the mountains of the Skap- 
taa Jokul. ‘The person said at pre- 
sent to be the best naturalist in Ice- 
land, and particularly intimate with 
botanical science, is Swein Paulson, 
one of the medical practitioners of 
the country, whose abode is near 
the volcano of Kattlegiau Jokul on 
the southern coast. His principal 
original work is on the diseases of 
Iceland ; but he has written also se- 
veral treatises on the natural his- 
tory of the island, and on the rural 
economy of the people, which are 
said to possess great merit. Mr 
Stephenson has Gistinguiched him- 
sclf in the same department ; and in 
many of his writings, has laboured 
to make his countrymen avail them- 
selves of all the means of improvin 
their condition, which are No 
possible by the nature of their soil 
and climate. 

The science of astronomy and 
mathematics are by no means ge- 
nerally cultivated among the Ice- 
Janders ; though there are some in- 
dividuals who have successfully pur- 
sued these studies, either in the 
island itself, or with the better op- 
portunities which were afforded by a 
residence in the Danish nretropolis. 
Thestudy ofthemathematics, though 
prescribed by the regulations of the 
school of Bessestad, receives but lit- 
tie attention there; nor does it in 
general form a part of the private 
occupation of those, who enjoy a li- 
terary character in the island. No 

urcly mathematical work is extant 
in the Icelandic language ; but in a 
book of arithmetic, which wes writ- 
ten some time ago by the elder Mr 
Stephenson, trigonometry and the 
elements of equations are briefly in- 
cluded. Stephen Biornson, former] 
the master of the schoo] at Hoolum, 
published in the acts of the Icelan- 
dic Society a treatise on statics, 
Which is well spoken of This 
map, whose acquirements in various 


-and uncouth ; while the art wing 
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branches of science were very con" 
siderable, died at Copenhagen about 
the beginning of the present cen 
tury. 

After all that has been said in the 
preceding pages of the poveriy of 
the Icelanders, and of the nature of 
the country upon which their des- 
tiny is cast, it will not be thought, 
wonderful that the fine arts should 
desert a clime so little congenial to 
their growth. Painting exists here 
only in its rudest forms ; the native 
music of the island is inharmonious 


ture is almost entirely unknown. In 
proof, howeyer, that these deficien- 
cies must be ascribed to the situa- 
tion of the people, and not to a de- 
fect in original genius, it may be 
mentioned that Thorvaidson, theson 
of an Icelander, dwelling on the 
classic ground of Rome, is at the 
present moment second only to Ca- 
nova among the statuaries of Eu- 
rope. 

3efore closing this sketch of the 
literature of Iceland, it will be ne- 
cessary to say something of the Ice- 
landic Societies, to which a refe- 
rence has already more than once 
been made. The first of these was 
instituted at Copenhagen in 1779, 
with the professed object of aiding 
the literature of the island, and bet- 
tering the condition of the inhabit- 
ants, by the suggestion of improve-. 
ments in their rural economy. The 
Society, at its first establishment, 
was composed of only twelve mem- 
bers; but the number was after- 
wards extended to about a hundred 
and thirty ; comprising all the most 
learned and intelligent men in Ice- 
land; and as extraordinary 
bers, many individuals of much em!- 
nence on the continent of Europe. 
Fourteen volumes of transactions 
have been published by the Society; 
the contents of which are various, 
comprehending many valuable pa- 
pers upon the fishery, eat 
an 
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ond natural history of Iceland ; 
poetry ; historical essays, &c. The 
principal writers were Bishop Fins- 
son ; the elder Mr Stephenson, then 
Governor of the island ; Mr Ericson ; 
Mr Paulson; Mr Ketilson, Syssel- 
man of Dalé; and many others of 
the litcrary Icelanders, whose names 
have before been mentioned. These 
transactions were entirely composed 


jn the Icelandic language, and great 


attention was paid to the preserva- 
tion of its purity ; two censors being 
appointed to judge of the style of 
every essay which was presented for 
publication. In 1790, considerable 
dissensions arose in the society, in 
consequence of a project for trans-, 
ferring it to Iceland; and this cir- 
cumstance, with other concurring 
events, had the effect of suspending 
ail the proceedings of the institu- 
tion. Though still-nominally in ex- 
istence, it has now for a long period 
been entirely dormant. | 

The second Icelandic Society was 
established in the island in 1794; 
chiefly under the auspices of the 
Chief Justice Stephenson, who had 
been a strenuous advocate for the 
removal of the former Society from 
Copenhagen. The original number 
of members was not less than twelve 
hundred; most of the farmers, as 
well as the priests and civil officers 
of the country, being included. The 
object of the institution was the pro- 


notion of knowledge and improve- 


ment among the people; and with 
this view, a fund was provided by 
the annual contribution of a dollar 
from each member, and devoted to 
the publication of books, to be dis- 
tributed among the subscribers. The 
printing establishment at Hoolum, 
which had fallen into decline, and 
another which in 1773 was institut-' 
ed at Hrappsey, an island in tte 
Breide-Fiord, were purchased by 
the Society ; and a printing office, 
under their management, establish- 


fd at Leira, in the Borgar-Fiord 
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Syssel. From this press have is- 
sued, for the use of the Society, 
fifty or sixty different works; some 
of them translated, but the greater 
number original, and comprising a 
very great variety of subjects; his- 
tory, poetry, divinity, law, medi- 
cine, natural history, and rural eco- 
nomy. In his situation of President, 
Mr Stephenson has had the super- 
intendance of the funds of the So- 
ciety, the entire direction of their 
various publications, and the ma- 
nagement of a small, but well cho- 
sen coliection of books, which was 
presented to them by some literary 
characters of the Danish metropo- 
lis. Though his exertions, however, 
for the support of the institution 
have been incessant, it has notwith- 
standing greatly declined during 
the last few years ; and, at present, 
the number of members does not 
exceed thirty or forty. The suc- 
cessive occurrence of several unfa- 
vourable seasons, and the evils en- 
tailed upon the Icelanders by the 
war between England and Den- 
mark, have contributed in some de- 
gree to produce this decline. It 
was found, too, that there was 
much difliculty in accomplishing the 
scheme for the distribution of books, 
among a people dispersed over so 
vast an extent of country, and dur 
ing a great part of the year so en- 
tirely separated from each other by 
the barriers of nature. Some little 
fault has, perhaps, also existed in 
the general management of the in- 
stitution. The office of censorship 
of the press, vested in one indivi- 
dual, has had the effect of disgust- 
ing or deterring many, whose con- 
nection would have done credit to 
the Society; while by giving too 
much weight to this single judgment, 
it has been the means of bringing 
forth many works, little adapted to 
the comprehension of those, for 
whose use they were designed. In 
the present state of the Society, it is 
particularly 
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particularly unfortunate that the 
only printing establishment in Ice- 
Jand should be thus exclusively ap- 
propriated ; and as a matter-of ge- 
neral policy, it may be doubted 
whether, under any circumstances, 
such a corporate institution ought 
thus to monopolize the literary 
growth of the country. As guides 
and protectors to the progress of 
knowledge, institutions are good :— 
when they become arbitrary rulers, 
their influence but retardsthe course 
of mental improvement, and proves 
baneful to the very energies which 
gave them birth. 

Such is the present state of men- 
tal cultivation among this singular 
people. ‘The disparity of their phy- 
sical and moral circumstances forms 
an interesting feature equally in the 
history of literature,:and in that of 
the human species. While the ca- 
lamities of internal warfare, and the 
oppression ef tyrannical govern- 
ments, have clouded with ignorance 
and barbarity countries on which 


_ the sun of nature sheds its brightest 


beams,—the possession of peace, of 
litical liberty, and well ordered 
aws, has given both intellectual and 
moral exaltation to a community, 
which has its abode at the very con- 
fines of the habitable world. 


Account of the Introduction of Sir 
Harford Jones, British Envoy, to 
the King of Persia. 

(From Morier’s Travels.) 
procession proceeded thro’ 


miserable streets, which were 
crowded by the curious, until we 
came to the large Maidan, at the 
entrance of which were chained a 
lion and a bear. It then turned to 
theright, and, crossing over a bridge, 
entered into the Ark, or fortified 
palace of the King, the building 
which contains every part of the 
royal household. Here the Envoy, 


as a mark of respect to the King of 
Persia, ordered the guard to sheath 
swords. There were troops on both 
sides, and cannon in several parts; 
and, when we reached the first court, 
two very thick lines of soldiers were 
ranged to form an avenue for us, 
They were disciplined and dressed 
something after our manner, and 
went through their exercise as we 
passed. About thirty paces from 
the imperial gate, the takht-e-ravan 
stopped: we then dismounted ; and 
the Envoy and I, advancing unco- 
vered to it, took out the King’slet- 
ter and the dish of presents. We 
proceeded through dark passages, 
until we came to a small room, where 
were seated Nerooz Khan (a rela- 
tion of the royal family, and Ish 
Agassi, or Master of the Ceremo- 
nies) and Mahomed Hussein Khan 
Mervee, a favourite of the King, 
and a deputy Lord Chamberlain, 
with other noblemen, who were 
waiting to entertain us. Our pre- 
sentation was to take place in the 
Khalvet Khoneh, or private Hall of 
Audience, for it was then the 
Ashooreh of the month of Mohar- 
rem,---a time of mourning, when all 
matters of ceremony or of business 
are suspended at court. The King 
of Persia, therefore, paid a signal 
respect to his Britannic Majesty, in 
fixing the audience of his Envoy 80 
immediately after his arrival, and 
more particularly at a season when 
public affairs are so generally intet- 
mitted. 

After we had sat here about half 
an hour, smoked and drank coflee, 
the Master of the Ceremonies 10- 
formed us that the King was ready, 
and we proceeded again. We eu 
tered the great court of the Dewan 
Khonéh, (the Hall of Public Audi- 
ence), on all sides of which stood 
officers of the household, and in the 
centre walk were files of the new 
raised troops, disciplined after the 
Europeanmanner, whowentthrough 
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brother, the King of Eng 


the platoon as we passed, while the 
little Persian drummers beat their 
drums. The line presented arms to 
the Envoy, and the officers saluted. 
In the middle of the Dewan Khonéh 
was the famous throne built at Yezd, 
of the marble of the place, on which 
the King sits in public, but to which 
we did not approach sufficiently near 
for any accurate observation. We 
ascended two steps on the left, and 
then passed under arched ways into 
another spacious court filled in the 
same manner; but the men were 
mostly sitting down, and did not rise 
as we approached. We crossed the 
centre of this court, and came to a 
small and mean door, which led us 


through a dark and intricate pas-' 


. When we were arrived at the 
end of it, we found a door still more 
wretched, and worse indeed than 
that of any English stable. Here 
Norooz Khan paused, and marshal- 
ed us in order; the Envoy first, with 
the King’s letter ; I followed next 
with the presents, and then, at the 
distance of a few paces, the rest of 
the gentlemen. The door was open- 


ed, and we were ushered into a 


court laid out in canals and playing 
fountains, and at mtervals lined b 

men richly dressed, who were all 
the grandees of the kingdom. At 
the extremity of a room, open in 
front by large windows, was the King 
m person. When we were opposite 
to him, the Master of the Ceremo- 
hies stopped, and we all made low 
bows; we approached most slowly 
again, and at another angle stopped 
and bowed again. Then we were 
takenimmediately fronting the King, 
where again we bowed most pro- 


foundly. Our conductor then said 
aloud, 


“* Most mighty Monarch, Director 
Of the World, 

“ Sir Harford Jones, Baronet, 

Embassador from your Majesty's 

land, hav- 
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ing brought a letter and some pre- 
sents, requests to approach the dust 
of your Majesty’s feet, (Hag paee 
wre ne bashed, literally), that the 
dust of your feet may be fortunate.” 


The King, from the room, saidin | 


a loud voice, ** Khosh Amedeed, you 
are welcome.” We then took off 
our slippers, and went into the royal 
presence. When we were entered, 
the Envoy walked up towards the 


throne with the letter; Mirza Shef- 


feea, the prime -minister, met him 
half way, and, taking it from him, 
carried it up and placed it before 
the King; he then came back, and 
received the presents from my hands, 
and laid them in the same place. 
The Envoy then commenced a writ- 
ten speech to the King in English, 
which at first startled his Majesty, 
but seemed to please him much, as 
soon as Jaffer Ali Khan, the English 
resident at Shiraz, came forward and 
read it in Persian. The original was 
as follows: 
“© May it please your Majest 
The Master, willing 


.to renew and strengthen those ties 


of friendship and alliance which sub- 
sisted between the Kings of Persia 
and of England, has deputed me 
to the foot of your Majesty's throne, 
with the expression of these His 
Royal wishes and intentions. 

«“ To have been charged with 
such a commission, I shall always 
consider as the most distinguished 
and honourable event of my life: 
and, when I thus deliver to your 
Majesty the letter of my most gra- 
cious and Royal Master, I feel con- 
fident in being honoured with your 
Majesty’s protection and favour. 

« May the Great Disposer of ald 
events grant your Majesty an in- 
crease of honour and prosperity, 
and may the friendship and interests 
of England and Persia hencefor- 
ward become inseparable.” 


The King then answered in re- 
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turn, that the states had been long 
allied, and he hoped that the friend- 
ship would increase daily. ‘This the 


prime minister explained. The King. 


then said, * How does the King of 
England, my Brother? Damaughist 
chauk est? How is his health?” 
He then asked, if this were the son 
of the former King, with whose sub- 
jects he had had communications ; 
and when he was told that the same 
King was still reigning, he exclaim- 
ed, * the French have told lies in 
that also!” (for they had spread the 
report that the King of England was 
dead.) ‘The Envoy was then con- 
ducted to a gilt and painted chair 
placed for him, an honour never 
paid before to any niission. I stood 
on his right; Jaffer Ali Khan on his 
left ; Mirza Sheffeea, the prime mi- 
nister, next to me; Hajee Maho- 
med Hossein Khan, the Ameen-ed- 
Doulah, and Mirza Reza Kooli, an- 


‘other of the ministers, succeeded ; 


and the Master of the Ceremonies 
closed the line. The other gentle- 
men stood in a row behind. The 
King informed the Envoy, that the 
choice which his Brother the King 
of England had made of him as a 
Minister in Persia was agreeable and 
acceptable to him. He then inquir- 
ed about the Envoy's journey, and 
asked some very familiar and affable 
questions. The gentlemen of the 
mission were then separately intro- 
duced by their names and situations: 
the King then said, “ Ahosh Ame- 
deed,” and we made very low bows, 
We returned with nearly the same 
ceremonies as we entered the pa- 
lace, except that, in the outer court, 
the Envoy was further honoured 
with a salute from three pieces of 
cannon. 

The King is about forty-five years 
of age. He is a man of pleasing 
manners and an agreeable counte- 
hance, with an aquiline nose, large 
eves and very arched eye-brows. 
His face is obscured by an imarense 


beard and mustachios, which are 
kept very black; and it is only when 
he talks and smiles that his mouth 
is discovered. His voice has once 
been fine, and is still harmonious, 
though now: hollow, and obviously 
that of a man who has led a free 
life. He appeared much pleased at 
finding that the Envoy could talk to 
him in Persian, as he did indeed 
after the first introductory speech ; 
and when he was told that Sir Har- 
ford read and studied much, he ask- 
ed many questions on literary sub- 
jects, for he professes to be a pro- 
tector of learning and of learned 
men. He was seated on a species 
of throne, called the takht-c-tavos, 
or the throne of the peacock, which 
is raised three feet from the ground, 
and appears an oblong square of 
eight ieet broad and twelve long. 
We could see the bust only of his 
Majesty, as the rest of his body was 
hidden by an elevated railing, the 
upper work of the throne, at the 
corners of which were placed seve- 
ral ornaments of vases and toys. 
The back is much raised; on each 
side are two square pillars, on which 
are perched birds, probably intend- 
ed for peacocks, studded with pre- 
cious stones of every description, 
and holding each a ruby in their 
beaks. The highest part of the 
throne is composed of an oval orna- 
ment of jewelry, from which ema- 
nate a great number of diamond 
rays. Unfortunately, we were ‘0 
far distant from the throne, and s9 
little favoured by the light, that we 
could not discover much of its ge- 
neral materials. We were told, how- 
ever, that it is covered with gold 
plates, enriched by that fine enamel 
work so common in the orna:nental 
furniture of Persia. It is said to have 
cost one hundred thousand ¢omauns. 
We saw the whele court to disad- 
vantage during our first visit. 1 
was then the days of mourning, 22d 
the King himself did not at that 
time 
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time wear his magnificent and cele- 
brated ornaments of precious stones. 
He appeared in a catebce of a very 
dark ground, embroidered with large 
gold flowers, and trimmed with a 
dark fur over the shoulders, down 
the breast and on the sleeves. On 
his head he wore a species of cylin- 
drical crown covered with pearl and 

ecious stones, and surmounted by 
a light feather of diamonds. He 
rested on a pillow embossed on every 
part with pearl, and terminated at 
each extremity by a thick tassel of 
pearl. On the left of the throne 
was a basin of water in which small 
fountains played; and on its borders 


were placed vases set with precious 


stones. On the right, stood six of 
‘the King’s sons richly dressed: they 
were of different sizes and ages; the 
eldest of them (brother by the same 
mother to the Prince of Shiraz) was 
the Viceroy of Teheran, and pos- 
sessed much authority in the state. 


— On the left, behind the basin, stood 


five pages, most elegantly dressed 
in velvets and. silks. One held a 
crown, similar to that which the 
King wore on his head; the second 
held a splendid sword; the third a 
shield and a mace of gold and pearls; 
the fourth a bow and arrows set 


with jewels; and the fifth a crachoir: 


similarly ornamented. When the 
audience was finished, the King de- 
sired one of his Ministers to inquire 
from Jatfer Ali Khan (the English 
agent) what the foreigners said of 


him, and whether they praised and 


admired his appearance. 
~The room in which we were in- 
troduced to the King was painted 
and gilded in every part. On the 
left trom the window is a large paint- 
ing of a combat between the Persians 
and Russians, in which the King ap- 
pears at full length on a white horse, 
und makes the most conspicuous fi- 
ed in the whole composition. The 
are very busily employed in kill- 


5 


ing the Russians, who seem to be 


falling a sufficiently easy prey; at a 


farther end of the scene isthe Rus- 
sian army drawn up in a hollow 
square, and firing their cannon and 
muskets without doing much ap-: 
parent execution. Facing this great 


picture, is another of equal dimen- 


sions, which represents the Shah in 
the chace, having just pierced a 


deer with a javelin. In other parts: 


are portraits of women, probably 


the King’s favourites, who are dan- . 
cing according to the fashion of the 


country. 


Amusements of the Court. 
(From the same.) 


( ks the 24th, the Envoy was invit- 

ed to an entertainment, which 
the King gave. -We proceeded to 
the palace, and having gone through 
the great gate, leading into the 
Ark, or more immediate residence 
of the King, we dismounted at the 
gate which opens into the Maidan 
and the first great court of the pa- 
lace. Opposite to this gate is ano- 
ther ; in an open room at the sum- 
mit of which, the King was seated. 
We walked across the court, and 
were led through many passages,- 


and ascended many intricate flights | 


of steps, until we reached the roof 
of the buildings on the right of the 
Shah. Over this roof, which in 
many places was of difficult access, 
we scrambled, until we came to a 
little. tent prepared for us, which 
was pitched on the summit of a 
door-way, close to the King’s 
room. 
’ The court, in which the different 
exhibitions were to take place, ap- 
peared to us to be near two. hund- 
red feet square. On each side of 
the great gate were sixteen arched 
compartments, each of which open- 
ed into a small room. In the centre: 
was a high pole, with a truck ca 
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the top, and small projections for 
the convenience of ascending in it. 
This pole is for the purpose of horse 
exercises, and shooting at the mark. 
Close under the room in which the 
Shah was seated, was a basin of 
water, on the other side of which 
were erected the poles and ropes of 
a rope-dancer. In a circle round 
these, were fire-works placed in 
various forms and quantities. Four 
figures of paper and linen dressed 
like Europeans were erected on 
high, and surrounded with _fire- 
works. At a distance were ele- 
phants of paper, stuck all over with 
rockets; on all the walls were rock- 
ets; and, in short, fire-works were 
placed in every direction. Oppo- 
site to the Shch in two lines were 
the new raised troops, with drum- 
mers standing in a row at the fur- 
thermost extremity. In the centre 
of these was the Nasakchee Bashee, 
who appeared as. the director of the 
entertainment. He had a stick in 
his hand, and wore on his head a 
geka, a distinguishing ornament 
borne by particular people only, to 
whom the King grants the liberty. 
The first ceremony was the in- 
troduction of the presents from the 
different provinces. That from 
Prince Hossein Ali Mirza, Gover- 
nor of Shiraz, came first. The 
Master of the Ceremonies walked 
up, having with him the conductor 
of the present, and an attendant, 
who, when the name and-titles of 
the donor had been proclaimed, 
read aloud from a paper the list of 
the articles. The present from 
Prince Hossein Ali Mirza, consist- 
ed of a very long train of large 
trays placed on men’s heads, on 
which were shawls, stuffs of all 
sorts, pearis, &c.; then many trays 
filled with sugar, and sweetmeats ; 
after that many mules.laden with 
fruit, &c. &c. &c. The next pre- 
sent was from Mahomed Ali Khan, 
Prince of Hamadan, the eldest born, 
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of the: King’s sons, but who had 
been deprived by his father of the 
succession, because the Georgian 
slave who bore him was of an ex- 
traction less noble than that of the 
mothers of the younger Princes. 
His present accorded with the cha- 
racter which is assigned to him; it 
consisted of pistols and spears, a 
string of one hundred camels, and 
as many mules. After this came 
the present from the Prince of 
Yezd, another of the King’s sons, 
which consisted of shawls and the 
silken stuffs, the manufacture of his 
own town. Then followed that of 
the Prince of Mesched: and last of 
all, and the most valuable, was that 
fron Hajee Mohamed Hossein 
Khan, Ameen-ed-Doulah. It con- 
sisted of fifty mules, each covered 
with a fine Cashmire shawl, and 
each carrying a load of one thou- 
sand fomauns. 

The other offerings had been 
lodged-in the Sandeck Khona, (li- 
terally, Trunk Office). This was 
conveyed in a different direction to 
the Treastiry. Each present, like 
the first, contained a portion of su- 
gar and sweetmeats. When all the 
train had passed ir procession, one 
by one betore the King, the amuse- 
ments commenced. 

First came the rope-dancer; @ 
boy about twelve years old, ascend- 
ed the rope, and paced it back- 
wards and forwards. The same 
rope was continued to the roof of 
the room in which the King was 
seated, making first an angle of 
forty degrees, and then, in a sc- 
cond flight, an angle of fifty de- 

rees, with its horizontal extension. 

he boy balancing himself with his 
pole, walked up the first steadily, 
and with very little more difficulty 
ascended the second, while the mu- 
sic below animated him in his pro- 
gress. He then, with the same 
steadiness descended, walking back- 
wards, and safely reached the hor!- 
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vontal rope. After this a man in a 
kind of petticoat began a dance otf 
the most extravagant attitudes. A 
large elephant which had been in 
waiting amid the crowd, was next 
brought forward, was made to give 
a shriek, ‘and then to kneel down, 
paying as it were his selaam to the 

ing A company of: wrestlers 
succeeded; and every one, who 
threw his antagonist on his back, 
ran before the King and received a 
tomaun. When ten such feats had 
been successively performed, a man 
led in a bear, with which in his 
turn he wrestled. But the bear al- 
ways had the advantage; and when 
his antagonist attempted to throw 
him into the basin of water, the 
bear got so much out of humour, 
that if he had not been deprived of 
his teeth, he would probably have 
demolished the unlucky assailant. 
Then rams were brought into the 
arena, and in several couples fought 
for some time with much obstinacy. 
A poor ox was next introduced, and 
after him a youg lion. The scene, 
which we had witnessed at Sh7raz, 
was here repeated. The ox was 
scarcely suffered to walk, before 
the lion was let loose upon him; 
twice was the lion dragged off, and 
twice permitted to return to the 
charge, which he always made in 
the rear, and of which the success 
was secure and easy. A less bloody 
display succeeded ; a bear was 
brought forwards by a company of 
looties or mountebanks, and danced 
for some time to the rude noise and 
music of its leaders. ‘Then came 
a man who, on his bare head ba- 
Janced, among other things, two 
high vases full of water, which ano- 
ther was to break with his cane. 

To all these different performers, 
the King threw different sums, as 
€ was severally pleased with their 
tricks and feats. At sunset his 

ajesty retired to say his Namaz, 
(prayers) when his Nokara Kha- 


nah, that is his trumpets and drums, 
played as usual. At this moment 
the Envoy retired, happy to escape 
the noise and smoke of the fire- 
works, which were to close the en- 
tertainment. 

25th. The King held the races, 
at which also the Envoy was de- 
sired to be present. From the Cas- 
vin gate, at which we left the city, 
we proceeded about haifa mile to 
a fine even part of the country, 
where a tent was pitched for the 
King. All his new raised troops 
were arranged on the right and in 
front of it. On the left, facing the 
tent, we stood in a line, near the 
Ministers, Mirza Sheffeea, and the 
Ameen-ed-Doulah. Directly oppo- 
site his Majesty were eight of his 
sons, richly dressed in velvet and 
gold-brocade coats, all glittering 
with gold and jewels. One of these 
carried by his side his father’s bow 
and his quiver thickly set with pre- 
cious stones. The Master of ‘the 
Ceremonies, in the field, was a 
young Persian who carried an or- 
namented and gilded spear. One 
or two of the Princes, were mount- 
ed on white horses, the legs, belly, 
and lower parts of the buttock of 
which were dyed a rich orange co- 
lour, terminated at the top by little 
flowers. The Persians much ad- 
mire this species of disfigurement, 
nor in the East is their taste singu- 
lar. At about fifty paces distance 
from the Princes, stood the King’s 
band of music with a troop of /ooties 
and their monkies. The state ele- 
phants were on the ground, on the 
largest of which the King, seated 
in a very elegant howdur, rode forth 
from the city. 

When he alighted he was saluted 
by a discharge of zombooreks ; the 
salute indeed is always fired when 
the King alights from his horse or 
mounts. In one of the courts of 
the palace at Shiraz we had pre- 
viously noticed this artillery. The 

zomboorek 
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zom/oorek is a small gun mounted 
on the back of a camel. The con- 
ductor trom his seat behind guides 
the animal by a long bridle, and 
Joads and fires the little cannon with- 
out difficulty. He wears a coat of 
orange-coloured cloth, and a cap 
with a brass front; and his camel 
carries a triangular green and red 
flag. Of these there were one hun- 
dred on the field; and, when their 
salute was fired, they retreated in a 
body behind the King’s tent, where 
the camels were made to kneel down. 
Collectively, they make a fine mili- 
tary appearance. This species of 
trmament is common to many Asi- 
atic states, yet the effect at best is 
very trifling. The Persians, how- 
ever, place great confidence in their 
execution; and Mirza Sheffeea, in 
speaking of them to the Envoy, 
said, ** ‘These are what the Russians 
dread.” 

No exhibition could be more mi- 
serable than the races, the immedi- 
ate object of our excursion. They 
are intended to try rather the bot- 
tom than the speed of the horses. 
The prize is what the King may be 
pleased to give to the first jockies. 
On this occasion, there were two 
sets, that came severally from adis- 
tance of twelveand twenty-onemiles. 
Each consisted of about twelve ill- 
looking horses, mounted by boys of 
ten or twelve years old, who were 
wretchedly dressed in a shirt and 
par of breeches, boots and cap. 

n each race, the King’s horses won 
of course. Horses are trained in 
this manner for a reason sufficient] 
obvious, in a country where the for- 
tunes of the state and of every in- 
dividual are exposed to such sudden 
changes. Every one likes to be pre- 
pared with some mode of escape, in 
case of pursuit. Now, horses thus 
inured to running, will continue on 
the gallop for a day together, whilst 
a high conditioned and well ted ani-. 
ma! would drop at the end of ten 
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miles. For this reason, the King 
always keeps himself well supplied 
with a stud of this des ription, as a 
resource in the event of an accident. 
When, on the death of his uncle 
Aga Mahomed Khan, he was sum- 
moned (by Hajee Ibrahim, the mi- 
nister of the late King) to assume, 
as. the heir, the sovereignty, he 
thus travelled from Shiraz to Te- 
heran, a distance of five hundred 
miles in six days. 

In the interval of the race, the 
King sent the Master of the Cere- 
monies to desire the Envoy and his 
suite to come before him. We dis- 
mounted from our horses, and pro- 
ceeded with the Prime Minister and 
the Ameen-ed-Doulah, before the 
King’s presence, making low bows 
as we advanced. When we were 
about twenty steps from his Majes- 
ty, we stopped and made our final 
low bow. ‘The King was seated ona 
high chair under a canopy, the sides 
of which were formed of gold cloth, 
and of looking-glasses. The chair 
itself was beautifully embroidered 
with enamelled flowers and other 
ornaments; on one of the arms was 
a pot of flowers, and on the other 
a vase of rose-water. . On one side 
was spread a velvet and gold cloth 
carpet with the pearl pillow. The 
King was in his riding-dress, a close 
coat of purple velvet embroidered 
in pearl, the sheep-skin cap, and a 
pair of Bulgar boots. As he was 
placed in a good light, we had an 
excellent view of him. His manners 
are perfectly easy and unconstrained, 
with much dignity affability. 
He first inquired aiter the Envoy’s 
health, of whose good qualities the 
two Ministers then entered into an 
immense eulogium, praising him in 
terms the most extravagant. ‘Then 
the names of all the party were men- 
tioned to the King, and each was 
asked how he did. All the conver- 
sation was complimentary; and when 
the comparison was made between 
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us and the French, the King said, 
they were haivans, beasts, wild 
men, savages. These are gentle- 


men.” 


Persian Diplomacy. 
(From the same.) 


recRet the omission of my notes. 

They would have characterized, 
] believe with fidelity, the habits and 
modes of thinking of a Persian states- 
man, and added an amusing docu- 
ment to the annals of diplomacy. 
The conferences of the plenipoten- 
tiaries were carried on at times with 
the warmest contentions, at other 
times interrupted by the loudest 
laughter on the most indifferent sub- 
ject. One night-the parties had sat 
‘so long, and had talked so much 
without producing conviction on ei- 
ther side, that the plenipotentiaries, 
by a sort of unofficial compact, fell 
asleep. The Prime Minister and the 
Ameen-ed-Doulah snored aloud in 
one place, and the Envoy and I 
stretched ourselves along in another, 
Though on the very first night of 
the discussions, the parties had se- 
parated with a full conviction that 
every thing was settled ; and though 
the Prime Minister himself, layin 
his hand on the Envoy’s shoulder, 
had said to him, “ You have already 
completed what the King of England 
himself in person could not have 
done ;”” yet, the very next confer- 
ence, they came forwards with pre- 
tensions alike new and extravagant. 


At the close of that meeting, how- 


ever, the chief secretary was ap- 
pointed to bring the treaty, written 
fair, to the Envoy on the following 
morning. Instead of this, the Prime 
Minister sent a large citron, and in- 
quired after the Envoy’s health. On 
another occasion, the Persian pleni- 
potentiaries swore that every thin 

should be as theEnvoy wished, - 
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instantly wrote out 2 corresponding 
form of treaty, to which (rather than 
start a difficulty about indifferent 
words) he assented. They were then 
so anxious that he should immedi- 
ately attend them to the King’s sum- 
mer Palace to sign, that they would 
not give him time to translate it in- 
to English; he, however, refused to 
sign a Persian treaty till the English 
copy was ready. ‘They so little ex- 
pected this refusal, that they had al- 
ready, by the King’s desire, sent 
thirty mule loads of truits, sherbets, 
and sweetmeats, to celebrate the 
event at the new palace; and were 
of course displeased and disappoint- 
ed. At another time, in the middle 
of a very serious conversation, the 
Prime Minister stopped short, and 
asked the Envoy very coolly, to 
tell him the history of the world trom 
the creation. This was intended as 
a joke upon one of the Secreta- 
ries, who was then writing the 
annals of the reign of the pre- 
sent King. On another oceasion, 
in which the same Minister was 
deeply and personally interested, 
and in which he invoked every 
thing sacred to attest his veracity, 
and convince the Envoy, (now, “ by 
the head of the King, ;”” then, ** by 
Mecca;”’ then, 
Fath Ali Shah,’’), he turned to me, 
in a pause of his discourse, and ask- 
ed if | were married, and begun 
some absurd story. 

These circumstances, howevercha- 
racteristic of the people, may ap- 

ear trifling in themselves, or at least 
indicative of minds, over which an 
European negociator might easily 
attain an ascendancy. It is neces- 
sary therefore to premise, that the 
real difficulties of our situation were 
never diminished by any deficiency 
of address and diplomatic finesse in 
the Persian plenipotentiaries. Every 
fresh dispatch which the French re- 
ceived from Europe, while it con- 


tributed to raise the spirits and ac- . 
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tivity of our rivals themselves, en- 
abled the Persians also to assume a 
higher tone of decision between our 
contending interests; while the only 
communications from his own coun- 
trymen, which Sir Harford Jones 
received in Persia, were those which 
would have bafled the hopes and 
discouraged the enterprize of almost 
any other man. In the alternation 
of the dispositions of the court of 
Persia, he retained the same firm 
and unbending policy; and when the 
influence of the French appeared to 
be regaining all its preponderance, 
he made no one cencession which 
he had not offered in more favour- 
able circumstances, and finally suc- 
ceeded in concluding a treaty almost 
on his own original terms, while the 
French were signing every demand 
which the Persians made. 

As a more detailedspecimen, how- 
ever, of the conduct of the negoti- 
ation, I can reserve a portion of the 
concluding scene. 

At length a night was fixed, in 
which the treaties were to be sign- 
ed. The Envoy and I repaired to 
the house of the Ameen-ed-Doulah, 
where we found him and his Nazir, 
or Superintendant, the Prime Mi- 
nister, the Chief Secretary, and the 
Persian Agent for English affairs at 
Shiraz. The conversation, after a 
short time, fixed on learned subjects. 
The Persians are extremely fond of 
history and geography, though in 
general they are profoundly igno« 
rant of both. The Prime Minister 
went through, in a breath, the whole 
history of Russia. We then enter- 
ed on matters of chronology, which 
introduced a discussion on the rela- 
tive antiquity of particular remains, 
as Persepolis and Nakshi Rustam. 
The Chief Secretary, who seemed 
have read much Persian history, 

knew that part which related: to 
_ Shapour, and mentioned that he had 
f carried his arms into Syria, and had 
taken prisoner a Roman Emperor. 
Let the subject of the sculptures at 


Nakshi Rustam had still escaped 
their observation; and they had still, 
according to the popular beket, sub. 
stituted Rustam for Shapour, as the 
hero of those representations. To 
this conversation, supper succeed- 
ed ; as usual it was short. 

The treaties were then brought 
in, read and approved. The date was 
still wanting. Sir Harford Jones de- 
sired them to insert the usual form, 
commencing, * In witness whereof,” 
&ce. This, however, the Persians 
could not understand, and objected 
strenuously to the word * witnesses,” 
who were never introduced except 
into a court of justice. At length 
the Envoy produced the precedent 
of treaties signed at Constantinople, 
where the form is invariably used. 
They acquiesced immediately ; but 
another difficulty succeeded ; ‘Should 
the year of our Lord precede the 
Hejera?’ The Secretary proposed, 
that in our copy of the treaty, our 
era should stand first, and that the 
order should be reversed in that 
which they were to keep. At last 
the Minister, who suspected that the 
Secretary was inclined to create dif- 
ficulties, finished every argument by 
declaring, that “ as Jesus Christ liv- 
ed before Mahomed, there could be 
no doubt but that his tarihh should 
stand first.” The Secretary, who is 
esteemed one of the first composers, 
and one of the best penmen in Per- 
sia, resisted the plainness of the lan- 
guage, which Sir Harford dictated 
tor the insertion of the date, and pro- 
duced something so unlike a diplo- 
matic style, and so full of figurative 
expressions, that it was rejected to- 
tally on our parts. Mirza Shetteea 
then took up the pen, and drew up 
asimplerformulary, which, with a few 
emendations, was admitted. The Se- 
cretary was then desired to copy It 
into the treaty ; but he seemed In- 
dignant to find that a date was only 
to be plain matter of fact, and beg- 

ed hard to make it a little finer. 
firza Sheffvea, however, desired 
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to write as he had written, and this 
was at lengthaccomplished with great 
difficulty. ‘Then came the business 
of signing. The Prime Minister, 
MirzaSheffeea, first took up the pen, 
and put down his own name and that 
of his brother plenipotentiary, who 
was unable to sign himself. After 
signing, came sealing. The Secre- 
tary applied the seals, Mirza Shef- 
feea crying out to him, Bezun, Be- 
zun, or, * strike, strike,” as if he 
had been striking a bargain in the 
bazar. In the act of signing and 
sealing, the parties made frequent 
exchamations, such as, “ God grant 
the friendship between the two states 
may be binding!’ —* May this prove 
a fortunate day !”—** Let us hope 
that nothing may ever break this 
bond!” To all which, every one 
present emphatically and repeatedly 
resounded, Allah!” God 
grant it!” 


View of the Institution at Edinburgh, 
Jor Relief of Incurables. 


Sir, 
"THE plan of this Institution was 
originally suggested in the 
om 1805 by its present manager, 
rs Keir, widow of the late Dr 
Keir of Wester Rynd, and one of 
the physicians to St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, London. 

The purpose of the projector, 
was to give relief to ‘‘ persons la- 
bouring under incurable disease, 
and incapable of gaining a liveli- 
hood ;” by small annual pensions 


_ paid to them for life. She was led 
to prefer a relief administered in. 


this manner, to any that might be 
afforded by the. establishment of 
an hospital, from a persuasion that 
no aid is so effectual, as that which 
18 given by the distribution of small 
Sums among persons known to the 
§'ver,—living within their own heu- 


ses, and themselves disposing of it ; 
an opinion which, in the present 


instance, has been fully confirmed 
by an experience of seven years. — 

The funds of the institution were 
raised by subscription, to which 
many of the most respectable per- 
sons connected with this place, 
and great numbers indeed of every 
rank, contributed with an alacrity 
well worthy of the object. The 
sums thus subscribed, of which the 
particulars have at different inter- 
vals, appeared in the Edinburgh 
newspapers, now amount to L.1706. 
11s. sterling ; and of these there is 
vested in the three per cent. conso- 
lidated government annuities L. 1696. 
12s. 3d. and the treasurer holds the 
balance L.9. 18. 9d. The gross sum 
of government stock thus purchas- 
ed, extendsto L.2189. 11s. 5d; which 
yields an annual dividend of L85. 
16s. 8d. sterling. 

This sum is at present distributed 
in annual pensions for lile, to 61 
poor persons, and in small donations 
to a certain number of others se- 
lected by the manager, as proper 
objects of occasional charity. 

The funds now stated, of which 
the principal sum cannot by the 
regulations be encroached upon, 
are vested in the name of Messrs 
James Simpson, Advocate, and 
James Tytler, Writer to the Signet, 


as trustees; and these gentlemen 


have granted a declaration of trust 
in consequence; from which, as 
your Magazine ought to contain a 
record of. a Scotch establishment, 
so evidently beneficial as the pre- 
sent, I beg leave to extract the 
Plan of the Institution, and to re- 
quest its insertion in your next, 
Number. 

The Declaration of Trust is dated 


19th March 1811, and recorded the: 


following day in the books. of Ses- 
sien (oflice W. B.) 

The public will, in this manner, 
be best enabled to judge of the 
merits of the Institution, and to de- 
termine ou the propriety of support- 

ing 
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ing it by additional contributions, 
These are received by Mrs Keir 
the Manager, No.20.,George Street, 
or by the Clerk, Mr James Bridges, 
W. S. No. 58, Hanover Street ; the 
last of whom holds the books of the 
Institution, for public inspection. 

Iam, &c. 
Prawn of the InsriruTion for Rehef of 

‘Persons Labouring uader Incurable Dis- 

ease, and incapabie of gaining a Li- 

velihood, 

I. Tue interest or profit ari- 
sing on the funds belonging to this 
institution shall, after deduction 
of necessary expences, be dispos- 
ed of, in pensions granted to per- 
sons labouring under incurable dis- 
ease, and incapable of gaining a 
livelihood. 

II. A certain number of these 
pensions, proportioned to the inter- 
est arising from the fund, shall be 
continued for life; except in the 
event of convalescence, or miscon- 
duct in the pensioner, when they 
may be withdrawn. 

Ill. To entitle individuals to the 
benetit of this charity, they shall 
produce a certificate from the mi- 
-nister, or elders of the parish 
where they reside, testifying their 
good character, and another from 
a physician or surgeon vouching 
their incurable malady. 

1V. Persons -failing, for more 
than three months after any term 
of payment, to demand their pen- 
sions, shall be struck of the list of 
pensioners. 

V. Pensioners not persanally 
known to the managers, shall pro- 
duce annually, on the Ist Decem- 
ber, certificates signed by a physi- 
cian or surgeon, that they remain 
to all appearance incurable. 

i VI. The principal sum of the 
tund shall not be encroached on for 
these or any other purposes. 

VII. The funds belonging to this 
{nstitution, shall -be vested in the 


Institution for Relief of Incurables. 


Government -stocks, in the names 
of the persons after mentioned, as 
trustees for the Institution, who 
shall be accountable to the mana- 
gers after mentioned for the princi- 
pal sum thereof; and for the inter- 
est, profit, or dividends arising 
thereon, but shall neither be con- 
cerned with the distribution of the 
said fund, nor be liable for each 
other, nor for omissions, but only 
for their own actual intromissions. 

VUI. These profits or dividends, 
the said trustees shall pay over to 
the said managers as the same be- 
come due, for which the principal 
manager's receipt shall be a suili- 
cient discharge. 

IX. The said trustees shall be 
obliged to divest themselves of, or 
to convey the funds so vested in their 
persons, whenever validly required 
so to do in terms of the regulations. 

X. James Simpson, advocate, and 
James Tytler, writer to the signet, 
having undertaken the said ollice of 
trustees, they have been appointed » 
trustees accordingly, and the fund 
vested in the three per cent. con- 
solidated government annuities in 
their names. 

XI. In the event of the death of 
either of the said-trustees, the sur- 
vivor shall have associated with 
him, the ministers of St Andrew’s 
church Edinburgh, for the time be- 
ing; and at the said survivor’s 
death, the said ministers, and their 
successors in office shall, thengetorth 
be the sole trustees as above direct- 
ed, tor this Institution. 

XII. As the funds belonging to 
this Institution, now vested, «s 
above mentioned, are intended to 
be perpetual, it is hereby declared, 
that the managers and trustees shall 
neither raise, transfer, nor sell any 
vart of the same, or of any suns to 
afterwards added thereto, unless 
some unforescen contingency should 
render it necessary and eligible so 


to do, ia the opinion of the mana- 
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and trustees, without whose 
unanimous consent, it shall not be 
done. 
_XUI. The direction of the fund 
shall be committed to three ladies 
residing in Edinburgh; one to be 
called principal manager, and the 
others assistant managers, whose 
offices shall last for life. 

XIV. The principal manager shall 
preside at the meeting of the ma- 
nagers, where in the event of either 
of the assistants declining to vote, 
she shall have the privilege of a 
casting vote in addition to her vote 
as an individual. 

XV. The principal manager shall 
act as treasurer of the fund; and 
shall render to the managers an ac- 
count of her intromissions at each 
of the yearly meetings after ap- 
pointed. 

XVI. The managers shall meet 
— on the second Monday of 

ebruary, to order the distribution, 
and regulate the affairs of the fund. 

XVII. At each of those meet- 
ings, after declaring the stated 
pensions, a certain sum fixed by 
a majority of the managers, shall 
be placed in the hands of the prin- 
cipal manager, to, be expended at 
her discretion in eases of urgent 
distress, either to such incura- 
bles as may be already pensioners, 
or to such as may not then be ad- 
mitted ; of which sum she shall ren- 
der an accompt to the immediately 
following meeting. 

XVIII. It shall not be in the 
power of the managers to apply this 
fund to any other purposes than 
those here specified, excepting the 
necessary expences of manage- 
ment. 

XIX. The managers shall not be 
liable for omissions, nor for each 
other, but for their actual intro- 
Missions only. 

XX. As this Institution owes its 
Origin to Mrs Elizabeth Keir, wi- 

April 1812. 
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dow ofthe late Dr William Keir, ona 
of the physicians to St Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, she is hereby 
declared principal manager of the 
same, during the days of her life: 
declaring, that upon her death, or. 
the death of any of her successors 
in office, the heirs of line of her 
body for ever, whether male or fe- 
male, (such heirs always being 
heirs in heritage, and the eldest 
heir-portioner excluding her sis- 
ters) shall, if within Scotland at the 
time, and if not, the next in suc- 
cession within Scotland, have right 
to assume the office of principal 
manager ; provided he or she shalk 
be approved of by the existing as- 
sistant managers and trustees; and 
in the event of such person declin- 
ing the said office, or not being ap- 

roved of as atoresaid, he or she 
shall have power to name a new 
principal manager with the appro- 
bation foresaid. 

XXI. Failing such succession or 
appointment, the existing assistant 
managers and trustees, shall, after 
the expiration of six months from 
the vacancy of the office, elect 2 
principal manager. | 

XXII. The following ladies shall 
be’ assistant managers, viz. Mrs 
Jane Balfour, widow of Major 
Henry Balfour; and Mrs Jean 
Craigie, widow of Mr Charles 
Craigie, both residing in Edin- 
burgh. 

XXIII. In case of the death or 
resignation of either or both of the 
said assistant managers, successors 
shail be appointed by the principal 
manager, who shall likewise have 
power to appoint extraordinary as- 
sistant managers to act in the ab- 
sence of any of the ordinary mana 
gers. 

XXIV. The manager shall also 
appoint a clerk to this Institution, 
who shall keep a book containing 
the managers accompts, states = 

the 
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the fund, &c. This book shall re- 
main at all times open to public in- 
spection. 

XXV. The clerk shall not receive 
a salary till the annual interest 
of the fund shall amount to L. 100 
sterling; after which period, the 
managers shall determine on the 
amount of the salary. 

XXVI. James Bridges, writer to 
the signet, is hereby declared clerk. 

XXVII. These regulations are 
declared unalterable, except by 


_the unanimous vote of the mana- 


gers and trustees at the time. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian So- 
ciety. 


T the meeting of this Society, 

on the 7th March, the Se- 
cretary read an * Essay on Sponges, 
with descriptions of al the species 
that have been discovered on the 
coast of Great Britain,” by George 
Montagu, Esq.of Devonshire. From 
Mr Montaguss researches as to the 
constitution of sponges, it appears. 
that no polypi, or vermes of any 


- kind, are to be discerned in their 


cells or pores: they are, however, 


decidedly of an animal nature; but: 


they possess vitality, without per- 
ceptible action or motion. Mr Mon- 
tagu has divided the genus Spongia 
‘into five families, viz. branched, di- 
gitated, tubular, compact, and orbi- 
cular. Only fourteen species were 
wget known to be British: 
Mr Montagu, in this communica- 
tion, described no fewer than thirty- 
nine. A considerable number of the 
Species are quite new, or have now, 
for the first time, been distinguished 
and formed by that indefatigable na- 
turalist. 
At the same meeting, Dr Yule 
read a Memoir on the Natural Me- 
_thod in Botany, in which he defend- 
ed the existence of the series of na- 


“tural affinity in plants, against ob- 


jections of Professor Willdenow and 


Dr Smith, founded on the want ot' 
regularity in the series, &c. He 
contended, that the illustrious au- 


‘thor of the artificial svstem never 


intended that it should supersede, 
but, on the contrary, that it should 
lay the foundation of the natural 
classes, :** quas plana genera non- 
dum detecta revelabunt ;”’ and that, 
with this view, he uniformly incul- 
cated the study of natural genera, 
in conformity with his great maxim, 
Omne genus naturale.” 


Proceedings of the Caledonian Hor- 


ticultural Society. 


— general quarterly meeting 
of this Society was held on 
Tuesday the 10th March last, in 
the Physicians Hall, Gearge-Street; 
Sir James Hatt, Bart. M. P. in 
the chair. 
The following new members, pro- 
osed at the meeting in December 
t, were duly admitted :— 


HONORARY. 


Mr Sheriff Rae, St Catherines. 


ORDINARY. 
Sir J. Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. 
Dr Meiklejohn, Professor of Churc 
History, Edinburgh. 
The Rev. Leslie Moodie, Inveresk. 
Francis Anderson, Esq. Stonyhill, 
Musselburgh. 
Alexander Cowan, Esq. Edinburgh. 
Robert Dundas, Esq. W. S. Edin- 
burgh. 

Thomas Guthrie Wright, Esq. W. 5. 
Edinburgh, 
John William Watson, Esq. Edin- 

burgh. 
Thomas Hopkirk, Esq. Dalbeth, 
Glasgow. 

Mr Samuel Paterson, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 
Mr James Bell, merchant, Edin- 

burgh. 
Mr Robert Morton, merchant, E- 
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Mr James Scougal, designer of gar- 
dens, Edinburgh. 


CORRESPONDING. 

Mr James Paterson, jun. at Wishaw. 

Mr George Guthrie, nursryman, 
Gowkscroft, Ayr. 

Mr David Credie, nurseryman, Gate- 
house of Fleet. 

Mr Duncan Montgomery, gardener 
to his Grace the Duke of Mon- 
trose, Buchanan. 

Mr William Menzies, gardener to 
the Hon. Miss Mercer Elphing- 
ston, Meikleour, Cupar-Angus. 

Mr James Pace, gardener to the 
Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, 
Boquhan, Kippen. 

Mr John Kyle, gardener to Mr 
Stirling of Keir. 

Mr Thomas Barton, gardener to 
Lord Dougle:, Bothwell Castle. 

Mr John Ross, gardener to Alex. 
Keith, Esq. of Ravelston. 

Mr William Knox, gardener to Mr 
Spiers of Elderslie. 

Mr John Mackray, gardener to John 
Lee Allan, Esq. of Errol. 

Mr Archibald Gorrie, gardener to 
General Stewart, Rait. 


A number of valuable communi- 
cations were read, particularly, 

1. From Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 
—On the advantages of turning the 
branches of fruit-trees over the walls 
against which they are planted. 

_ 2. From Mr James Scougal, de- 
signer—On the utility of clay paint 
in destroying insects on fruit-trees. 

3. From Mr James Sinith, at Or- 
miston-hall—On the canker in fruit 
trees. 

4. From Mr John Mackray, at 
Errol—On the gooseberry caterpil- 
lar, and on the worms which infest 
Carrots and onions. 

5. From Mr Archibald Gorrie, at 
Rait—On the turnip-fly. 

6. From Mr M‘Donald, Dalkeith 
Park—On the culture of the cur- 
rant bush, | 


7. From Mr James Stewart, Pin- 


283 
kie---On the transplanting of large 
fruit-trees, and on the preserving ot 
apples and pears in sand. 

$8. From Mr John Wanlass, at 
Mountwhanie---Description of ame- 
lon and cucumber pit, with a mo- 
del. 

Several very fine specimens of 
Brussels sprouts, broccoli, and let- 
tuce, were produced ; and the com- 
mittee for prizes reported, that 

Mr James kirk, gardener to the 
Hon. Baron Hepburn of Smeaton, 
was entitled to the medal for 
Brusseis sprouts; Mr William At- 
fleck, gardener to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Home, at Hirsell, to 
that for spring broccoli; and Mr 
James Stewart, gardener to Sir J. 
Hope, Bart. of Pinkie, to that for 
winter lettuce. 


Monthly Memoranda in Naturat 
History. 


April. [* the first week of the 


month, a good deal of 


the snow which had fallen between 
the 19th and 23d of March, disap- 
peared from the ground; but where 
it had been drifted, and on high si- 
tuations, it still continued to lye 
very deep. 

On the 2dinst. a little Auk, atch, 
or Greenland dove (Alca Alle), was 
found dead among the snow at Friar- 
town farm-house, on the estate of 
Mr Brown of Newhall, near the foot 
of the Spittal Hul, one of the Pent- 
lands, distant nine or ten miles from 
the sea. It had probably been driv- 
en so far inland by the torce of the 
wind and snow. But this sea bird, 
it may be remarked, seems inclined 
to take short inland excursions. A 
few weeks ago, one was shot while on 
wing in the valley at the foot of Salis- 
bury Craig, at a time when the wea- 
therwasnot stormy. This is account- 

‘ed rather a scarce bird in England ; 


but it seems to be a pretty regular 
visitant 
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visitant of the Frith of Porth dur- 
ing the severe weather of winter. 
In the Magazine for December 1807 
and for January 1808, we have men- 
tioned the circumstance of one be- 
ing caught in Messrs Dickson’s nur- 
series, Leith Walk, and of four be- 
ing taken alive at one time near 
Aberlady in East Lothian. 

— 15. Pentland Hill:, and even 
Arthur Seat bill in the immediate 
vicinity of Edinburgh, are still mark- 
ed with white stripes of drifted snow. 
The weather, however, has become 
favourable for agricultural opera- 
tions. Peach-blossom on open walls 
is coming out; and plum-blossom is 

ikewise beginning to show. Com- 
mon daffodils are just expanding. 


ie — 25. To-day, a heavy fall of 
ee snow again took place, and render- 
at ed the country around Edinburgh 
ie. temporarily white: by next day 
“he (26th) the snow was melted, and 
ae the moisture will prove refreshing 
a and useful in many cases. Vegeta- 
Ab tion is, upon the whole, fully a month 
Jater than usual. This may proba- 
bly prove favourable to the produc- 


Vid tiveness of fruit-trees, in Scotland, 
‘i and great crops may be looked for, 
as very tew trees were last vear 
overburdened w ith exhausting crops. 
In some cases, however, the preva- 
lent lightning of last summer ap- 
pears to have destroyed or injured 
the buds destined to produce the 
truit of this season; and such ‘trees 
may possibly require some years to 
recover. N. 
Cancnmills, 


27th April 1812. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
Lectures upon Portions of the Old 
Lestament; intended to illustrate 
Jewish History and Scripture Chas 
raciers. By Hill, D. D. 
F.R.S.E, Principal of St Mary’s 


Gommentary. 


Review—Professor Hill > Lectures. 


College, St Andrews. Svo. 19s, 
Constable & Co. 1812. 


T has long appeared to us a sub- 

ject of regret, that the practice 
of lecturing should, in this coun- 
try, have fallen so much into dis- 
use. The reading of the Scriptures, 
which was universally practised in 
the early reformed churches, has in- 
deed been rendered less necessary, 
by the generally diffused knowledge 
of reading throughout all ranks; 
but their exposition forms still an 
object as useful and necessary as 
ever. Few members of any audi- 
ence can have leisure and opportu- 
nity to clear up the obscurities which 
exist, toa certaim extent, in the sa- 
cred writings; and of these few, a 
part only can be expected to avail 
themselves of such méans as are in 
their power. We will venture to 


add, that, if judiciously conducted, 


nothing could tend more to give in- 
erest and varicty to pulpit orations, 
and to relieve that common-place, 
into which the constant repetition, 
even of the most important abstract 
truths, is liable to sink. Yet, not- 
withstanding these various uses of 
lecturing, it seems, in our fashion- 
able congregations, to be almost re- 
linquished as an uncouth and obso- 
lete practice. While this is the 
case, It appears to us fortunate, that 
a contrary example should be set, 
by a preacher so very popular and 
generally admired as the author of 
the present discourses. In the mode 
of execution, too, there appears to 
us to be much tending to throw light 
upon the mode of rendering such 
compositions both pleasing and in- 
structive. 

The ancient mode of lecturing 
Was not perhaps very well adapted 
for general edification. A_ short 
passage of scripture was selected, 
which was expounded, verse atter 
verse, with minute and laboured 
Such a plan is te- 
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gious and monotonous; it leaves 
little room’ for that interest which 
js derived trom incident, character, 
or from extensive views of the 
scripture economy. It loses the 
unity of asermon, without acquir- 
ing in.return any advantage suth- 
cient to compensate for the sacri- 
fice. 

The plan followed by Dr Hill in 
this volume is entirely the reverse 
-of that which we have just noticed. 
He takes for the subject of his lec- 
ture, the whole serics of some 
grand event or dispensation; chusing 
ior his text a leading passage which 
forms as it were the key of it. He 
does not, of course, enter Into mi- 
nute criticism or verbal illustrations. 
‘He takes a comprehensive view of 
the events comprised in the narra- 
tion; he illustrates their connection 
with the general plan of providence ; 
-he points out the character of the 
various actors, and the moral in- 
structions which the whole is cal- 
culated to convey. His work is 
thus calculated to form a complete 
introduction and guide to the study 
oi the Old ‘Testament history. 

The volume opens with two ser- 
monson “Searching the Scriptures.” 
OF these, the tirst illustrates the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this 
exercise ; the second points out the 
manner in which it may best be 
conducted. We are then intro- 
duced to Abraham, the most ve- 
nerable character in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the parent of the Jewish 
people. Afterwards, in the succes- 
sive histories of Moses and Joshua, 
and of the Judges, we trace the rise 
of this nation, the early vicissitudes 
of their lot, and their final establish- 

‘Ment in the promised land. A par- 
ticular discourse is employed in il- 
Justrating the singular story of Ba- 
laam. The characters of Samuel 


and Saul, with the memorable reigns 
of David and Solomon, afterwards 
interesting subjects of discus: 


‘ 


sion. Two concluding discourses 
then treat of the history of the kings 


of Judah, the captivity of the Isra- 


elities ; and, finally, their restoration 
to their native land. 

In endeavouring to exhibit speci- 
mens of the manner in which this 
work is executed, we shall direct 
our attention first to the exhibitions 
of character ; secondly, to the moral 
instructions drawn trom them; and, 
thirdly, to the illustrations of the 
history and _ institutions. 
These appear to us to form the pro- 
minent features in the lectures un- 
der our consideration. 

Of the first, an example may be 
furnished by the delineation of that 
memorable friendship which sub- 
sisted between David and Jona- 
than. 


“ The first appearance of David 
having introduced him into the 
king’s family, the next object which 
draws our attention in the picture 
of his early lite, is the intimate con- 
nection formed between Jonathan 
the son of Saul, and David. ‘The 
heart, at their time otf life, is sus- 
ceptible ot sudden and strong at- 
tachments. But the tenderness and 
fidelity of the friendship of these 
two young men are drawn with in- 
imitable beauty ; and there are cir- 
cumstances attending their friend- 
ship which render it peculiarly in- 
teresting. 

“ The son of the king felt no 
jealousy of the favour and growing 
reputation of the young shepherd ; 
he had learnt that David was to be 
the successor of his father; for he 
said to him at one time, “* Thou 
sha't be king over Israel, and I 
shall be next unto thee ; and that 
also Saul my father knoweth;’ Yet 
he continued to love him as his 
own soul, and kept faithfully the 
covenant whith they had made. 
After Saul became David’s enemy, 
aud sought to take away his life, 
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Jonathan had a difficult part to 
act; but he did not betray or for- 
sake his friend. He sometimes 
softened the mind of the king, by 
speaking good of David. When 
he saw that evil was again deter- 
amined against him, he gave him 
notice of the danger, and went to 
him secretly, either to concert some 
method of escape, or to comfort 
his mind, by assuring him that he 
had not adopted his father’s senti- 
ments. 

** David received all the tokens 
of Jonathan's love with becomin 
respect; and returned them wit 
an affection constant and warm, 
which, during all the enmity he ex- 
perienced from the father, knit his 
soul to the son, which poured itself 
forth in the tenderest lamentations 
at the death of his friend, and 
which extended to the family of Jo- 
nathan. For we read in the ninth 
chapter of the second beok of Sa- 
muel, that after David had subdued 
many surrounding nations, and 
when he reigned over all Israel, he 
inquired if any was yet left of the 
house of Saul, to whom he might 
shew kindnes for Jonathan’s sake ; 
and he sent fer Mephibosheth, Jo- 
nuthan’s son, who was tive years 
old when tidings came that Saul 
and Jonathan had fallen in battle, 
and who had been lame in beth his 
fect from that day, because his 
nurse fell with him, when, upon 
receiving the tidings, she made 
haste to flee. “ When Mephibosh- 
eth came unto David, he fell on 
his face and did reverence. But 
David said unto him, Fear not, for 
i will surely shew thee kindness, 
for Jonathan thy Father's sake, and 
will restere thee all the land of 


| Saul thy father, and thou shalt eat 


bread at my table continually, as 
one of the king’s sons.” By this 
soothing paternal attention to a 
helpless young man, David fulfilled 
dis oath to Jonathan, Who, in one 


of their private meetings, looking 
forward to the time when David 
should ascend the throne, had made 
him swear by the love which was | 
between’ them, and said, 
«“ Thou shalt not only while yet I 
live, shew me the kindnes- of the 
Lord, that I die not ; but also thou 
shalt not cut off thy kindness from 
my house for ever.” David swore, 
and he kept his oath. 

“ You recognize, my young 
friends, with pleasure, the sanction 
here given to those voluntary con- 
nections, those friendships arising 
from choice, which form one of the 
chief delights of your warm, gene- 
rous, unsuspecting hearts; and 
which often constitute a large por- 
tion of the comfort, the joy, and 
the security of human life. You 
recollect also, that such friendships 
are consecrated by a higher ex- 
ample ; for there was, in the family 
of our Lord, a person distinguished 
by this name, * The disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” While you feel your- 
selves warranted by this sacred au- 
thority, to make a_ selection for 
yourselves, beware of confounding 
virtuous friendship with partnerships 
in iniquity, with associations for riot: 
and debauch, with base alliances, 
where they who can stoop to give 
flattery, make a property of those 
who are mean enough to receive It. 
Learn frem the picture of the love 
between Jonathan and David, the 
character of a true friend: He 
shews himself friendly : He loveth 
at all times, and is born for adver- 
sity: His heart answers to yours, 
sharing your sorrows, reviving yout 
spirits, exciting your powers: His 
words are often words of grave se- 
date counsel, sometimes words of 
rebuke, but always faithful and 
hearty. Let the connection which 
continued between David and the 
family of Jonathan, recommend to 
you steadiness in friendship, 4 Te 
membrance of ancient ties, and 2m 
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attention to the advice-which Solo- 
mon, the wise son of David, with 
his wonted experience in the ways 
of men, has’thus exprest, “ Thine 
own friend and thy father’s friend 
forsake not.” | 


Of the moral illustrations, an ex- 
ample may be afforded by the infer- 
ences derived from the promise 
made to Abraham, concerning the 
future greatness of his posterity. 
From this recompence provided for 
him, Dr Hill observes: 


“ There arises alesson of deep im- 
portance to the best interests of 
society. For although the promise 
made to the patriarch does not give 
the most virtuous man reason to ex- 

ct that he shall build his house, 
ike Abraham, it does suggest the 
influence which his conduct may 
have upon the character and con- 
dition of his posterity : and it opens 
to his mind the prospect of that 
pure and heavenly joy which every 
father of a family must feel, in think- 
ing that those whom he hath reared 
and cherished, may be blessed for 
his sake. 

“ You know that you inherit sin 
and death from your first parents ; 
and you often see men entail dis- 
ease, embarrassment, disgrace, and 
ill will upon their children. Learn 


from the reward of Abraham, to 


leave yours a better legacy. He 
was chosen to be the father of a 
nation, because the Alnighty 
‘new him, that he would command 
his children, and his household af- 
ter him, to keep the way of the 
Lord. Walk in his steps, that you 
may transmit a portion of his bles- 
Sing. By attention and watchful- 
ness; by habits of order without 
austerity ; by reproof or correction 
Without bitterness; by every ex- 
Pression of affection, without hart- 


‘ful indulgence ; by kindly familiar 


Counsel; by instruction, such as 


they are able to receive; by exam- 
ple, such as they may love and imi- 
tate—by these fatherly arts, endea- 
vour to form and win the minds of 
your children to piety, truth, and 
benevolence. ‘Thisis a portion bet- 
ter than gold, more precious and 
more lasting than any earthly pos- 
session you can leave them, their 
best furniture fer the journey of 
life, their most certain provision 
for travelling that journey, without 
reproach, with contentment and 
peace. Upon this stock, they may 
afterwards ingraft every valuable 
accomplishment ; and if their talents 
qualify them for rising to eminence, 
this early culture will prepare them 
for becoming the ornaments and 
lights of society, for defending their 
country, for upholding its tree con- 
stitution, and jor cherishing public 
virtue. 

“ The descendants of Abraham 
had reason to boast of their ances- 
tor ; and their connection with him, 
has, in all ages, been a source of 
much honour and advantage. Your 
memory will not last like his. But 
a father, in the humblest rank of 
life, may bequeath that inheritance 
which a good man leaveth to his 
children, that recommendation and 
pledge of fidelity, which the world 
gladly recognises in these who are 
bern of hovest parents. You can- 
not, indeed, ensure to them univer- 
sal good will; for you may give 
offence by conscientiously persever- 
ing in a line of conduct, which, 
even for their sakes, you must not 
change. But. this offence may be 
paca temporary ; and those who 
spoke evil of = falsely, may per- 
ceive and acknowledge their mis- 
take: while any flagrant iniquity 
you commit is a mill-stone, which 
you hang around the necks of your 
children. For the world is not yet 
equitable enough to forgive the in- 
nocent son all the evil that the fa- 


ther hath done, or to lay aside e- 
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you shudder, then, at the thought 
of sending forth those whom you 
have brought into the world, to be 
cursed of God or of man, because 
they spring from you, let not your 
characters be stained by malice, 
oppression, or treachery; but ra- 
ther endeavour, by being ready to 
every good work which God gives 
you opportunity of performing, to 
lay up in store for your children, 
protection, countenance, and aid, 
when you shall be gathered to your 
fathers. * Cast thy bread upon the 
waters,’ says Solomon, “ for thou 
shalt tind it after many days. Give 
a portion to seven, and also to 
eight: for thou knowest not what 
evil shall be upon the earth? The 
vicissitudes of human aflairs render 
such precepts wise at all times; and 
the state of society, in which we 
live, recommends them to the par- 
ticular attention of every father of 
atamily. By the multiplicity and 
extension of modern commerce, the 
oor is often raised trom the dung- 
hill, and the children of different 
families are brought together, | in 
distant quarters of the globe. The 
young, whom you have guided and 
restrained, may arise to be the 
counsellors of your children: the 
feeble, whose hands you have 
strengthened, may become their 
protectors: your treasure may bring 
them larger and safer returns, by 
being communicated than by being 
hoarded ; and the words o Scrip- 
ture may thus be verified, you know 
that they are verified in numberless 
instances: “ The liberal man de- 


things shall he stand. He’ is mer- 
ciful and lendeth, and his seed is 
blessed.” 

_* Although the good will of the 
world is capricious, and may be de- 
feated by a thousand circumstances 
not under your command, the first 


viseth liberal things, and by liberal - 
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very suspicion, that the son is like- part of the special reward provided 
ly to tread'in the father’s steps. If for the patriarch, encourages you. 


to raise your eyes to a friend in 
heaven. He blessed and s;:1ved the 
posterity of Abraham, for the sake 
of their father; and the mercy of 
the Lord still is upon them that fear 
him, and his righteousness to chil- 
dren’s children. By his graciaus 
promise, “ Leave thy fatherless 
children, and I will preserve then 
alive, and let thy widows trust in 
me,” he takes away one of the stings 
of death. You goto the land of tor- 
getfulness ; but you die peace, 
believing, that if your children ac- 
vance into the world, knowing the 
God of their fathers, and serving 
him with a perfect heart, the Al- 
mighty “ will cover them with his 
feathers, that under his wings shall 
they trust, and that his truth shall 
be their buckler.” 
«“ Who would not wish to transmit 
such an inheritance to his children? 
Go, then, my brother, and walk 
within thy house, with a perfect 
heart. Let the faith of Abraham 
be thy pattern; and, instead of the 
curse that is in the house of the 
wicked, the moth that consumes 
the possessions which are bought 
with the wages of iniquity, thou 
shalt, like the father of the faithful, 
leave a blessing behind thee.” 


_ In order to shew the manner in 
which the Jewish History, and in- 
stitutions are illustrated, we shall 
extract the following view, given bv 
Dr Hill, of the purposes answered 
by the erection of the temple 0: 
Jerusalem. 


“We are led to consider the tem- 
ple which Solomon built, as not 


merely a place of worship, but as 


the national bond which united the 
children of Israel. They were u0- 


-able to rise to those exalted con- 


ceptions of a worship in spirit and 


iu truth, which we have learnt from 
the 
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the Gospel, or to prize that simpli- 
city of outward observances, which 
js most congenial to the sentiments 
of rational piety. Having come 
from Egypt, a land of superstition, 
and beholding much pageantry in 
the idolatrous rites of their neigh- 
bours, they required, in their own 
ceremonial, a grandeur and magni- 
ficence which might occupy and 
satisfy their minds. That God who 
took them by the hand to lead them 
out of Egypt, and to form them for 
himself, while he delivered from 
Mount Sinai a moral law of ever- 
lasting obligation, graciously accom- 
modated the ceremonial law to their 
infirmities. Had he left them at. 
liberty to worship him in any place 
and in any manner, they would have 
been perpetually seduced to imitate 
the splendid rites of their neigh- 
bours, and would soon have forteit- 
ed the divine protection, by the 
general practise of idolatry. But 
by calling them at stated seasons, 
from all corners of. the land, to ap- 
pear in the place which he had cho- 
sen; by exhibiting, in the magnifi- 
cence of their temple, a representa- 
tion of the majesty of him who dwelt 
in the sanctuary, by engaging their 
attention for a considerable portion 
of every year, with services which 
could be performed only within the 
enclosure upon Mount Moriah, and 
by reminding them, by the nature 
of those services, of the great events 
of their history, the God of their 
fathers imposed some restraint upon 
their proneness to idolatry: he kept 
them in some degree attached to 
the city of their solemnities, and he 
preserved them, as long as the pur- 
— of his providence required, a 
‘ingdom of and a peculiar 

ee to shew forth his praise. 
Vhen he punished their sins, by 

sending them into captivity, he gave 
the most awful proof that he dwelt 
no longer in Judea, by delivering 
into the hand of the enemy te be 
April 1812, 
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burnt with fire, the habitation which 
Solomon had been appointed to 
rear for him. When he brought 
them back to their own land, the 
temple was rebuilt; but when he 
sent the Romans to scatter them 
over the face of the earth, the tem- 
ple was again demolished, and the 
people remain at this day without 
a priest, and without an offering.” 

“‘ The Apostle tothe Hebrews, ens 
ables us to assign a further reason 
for the minute directions given a- 
bout the formation of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, and the con- 


struction of the temple at Jerusa-: 


lem. He teaches us, that the se- 
cond tabernacle made by Moses, 
and which corresponded to the ora- 
cle in the temple, was a figure of 
the true tabernacle in heaven, 
where the glory of God is mani- 
fested to the blessed inhabitants, 
and ‘that the services appointed by 
the law were an example and sha- 
dow of the heavenly ministrations 
of that High Priest, who was to a- 


rise at the end of the age of the - 


law, and who, having put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself, was to 
enter into the tabernacle,. and to 
appear in the presence of God for 
us. It was worthy of God, there- 
fore, to direct the formation of the 
tabernacle and the temple, and so 
to regulate the services to be there 
performed, that they might furnish 
a correct sketch and outline of the 
good things to come. While holy 
men, moved by God, gave notice of 
their approach, the ceremonial of 
the preparatory dispensation was 
intended to be a shadow of them, 
which might cherish in the minds 
of those who listened to the pro- 


phets, the hope of something more . 


substantial, and might be found, 
when the substance appeared, to 
correspond in all its parts to that 
which it had presignified. 

«“ In all the works of God, things 
are ect over against ene another, 
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linked together by variots relations, 
the diseovery of which brings to 
our knowledge a fitness and perfec- 
tion of design. When the Almigh- 
ty, therefore, employed one religion 
to be introductory to another, he 
acted ——, to our experience 
of the ways of divine wisdom, by 
binding them together in this most 
intimate manner, that the ceremo- 
nial which was characteristical of 
the one religion, should be a figure 
and representation of the nature of 
that which it served to introduce. 
Tt is no argument against the reality 
of this connection, that it was not 
distinctly perceived by the ancient 
Jews. For the nature and extent 
of the great plan of Divine Provi- 
dence, so far transcends our limited 
powers of apprehension, that, upon 
al! subjects, many points, which for 
a time were involved in darkness, 
are afterwards brought to light. 
The knowledge of one period of 
life, of one state of society, of one 
age ot the world, although sufficient 
for every purpose that was then of 
real importance, is afterwards found 
to have been incomplete; and our 
minds are delighted and enlarged, 
by discovering properties and uses 
of objects, not inconsistent certain- 
ly with the ends to which they had 
been formerly applied, but of which 
even they who thought they under- 
stood the objects best, had hardly 
formed any conception. The an- 
cient Jews derived all the benefit 
from the dispensation of Moses 
which Providence intended, with- 
out understanding that the several 
parts of that dispensation were sub- 
servient to another. It was not 
meet they should understand this ; 
because, had they regarded their 
law in this subordinate light, their 
respect for the religion of their fa- 
thers might have been so far im- 
as to less effectual 

restraining them from the idola- 
bry ef the natichs’ But the hints 
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of the new covenant, which had 
been given from the earliest times, 
were gradually unfolded as the time 
of its manifestation drew near ; and, 
in the fulness of time, the illustri. 
ous son of Abraham, in whom all 
the families of the earth were to be 
blessed, became himself the inter- 
preter of the ancient notices of his 
coming. From the light which his 
words and actions reflected upon 
the writings of Moses, we learn to 
affix a meaning and value to several 
institutions of the law, which, taken 
by themselves, they did not obvious- 
ly bear. The allegory has now re- 
ceived its interpretation: The sig: 
nificancy of the types stands for 

to the admiration and conviction 
of the Christian world; and the 
Old Testament appears to have 


been a continued prophecy of the 
New.” 


View of the Political State of Scot- 
land at Michaelmas 1811; come 
prehending the Rolls of the Frece 
holders, an Abstract of the Setts 
or Constitutions of the Royal 
Burghs, and a State of the Votes 
at the last Elections throughout 
Scotland : To which is prefixed, an 
Account of the Forms of Proce- 
dure at Elections to Parliament 
Jrom the Counties and Burghs of 
Scotland. 1 vol. 8vo. Constable 
& Co. 1812. 


; period is approaching, when 

the country will be agitated 
throughout by a very violent, though 
salutary convulsion. The tumult of 
a general election seems to absorb, 
for the moment, every other consi- 
deration, either public or personal. 
All ranks are confounded; and the 
lower, instead of paying court to 


_the higher, have court paid to them 


in their turn. In every neighbour- 
hood, the question, which of the 
candidates will be successful, = 
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the favourite topic of speculation, 
not only to themselves and their im- 
‘mediate connexions, but to the whole 
circle among whom they are known. 

In this momentous crisis, nothi 
can be more seasonable than the ap- 

rance of a work such as the pre- 
sent. The candidate for this ho- 
nour is often very imperfectly in- 
formed as to the-manner in which 
he must proceed in order to obtain 
it. The mere circumstance of the 
rareoccurrence of the canvass, leaves 
little room for the acquisition of ex- 
perience: every candidate comes 
new, as it were, to the undertak- 
ing; and yet, unless he strictly ful- 
fil all the forms prescribed by the. 
constitution, there is an imminent 
danger that his election may be ren- 
dered void. To extricate him out 
of this difficulty, is the object pro- 
posed by the author of the present 
volume. He has not, however, at- 
tempted to enter into the detail of 
the laws of election. These have 
now swelled to a great magnitude, 
and have been the subject of volu- 
minous compilations. Their use, 
too, arises chiefly after an election 
has been actually controverted. The 
object here aimed at, is rather: to 
guide the candidate in such a man- 
ner, that a recurrence to the law 
may be rendered unnecessary. For 
this purpose, the author has begun 
the volume with a very copious de- 
tail of the forms of procedure. 
These are given, for the most part, 
in the very words of the acts of Par- 
liament on which they are founded. 
A number of styles are also ap- 
pended, exhibiting the mode in which 
the minutes of county and burgh 
meetings connected with elections 
ought to be kept. 

he second part of the volume 
Centains lists of all the freehelders 


291 
in each county,—a species of infor- 
mation, the utility of which is very 
obvious. These are stated to have 
been copied from returns made to 
the-editor by the different sheriff- 
clerks throughout Scotland. At the 
end of the list for each county, is 


given a statement of the number of 


voting freeholders, which is not a 
mere summary of the roll of names, 
because many freeholds are held 
jointly by liferenters and fiars, only 
one of whom is entitled to vote. 


Statements are likewise added, of 


the number of voting freeholders in 


1790; of the ‘number of Commis- 


sioners of Supply; and of the va- 
lued rent of the county. A sum- 
mary of these different particulars 
is given in the following table, which 
contains so much useful information 
compressed in a narrow compass, 
that we camot forbear extracting 
it for the use of our readers. 

There is also annexed, an abstract 
of the proceedings in each county 
at the last general election. 

The concluding part of the vo- 
lume is not less ebviously useful. 
It illustrates the setts or constitu- 
tions of the different Scottish bo- 
roughs, the number ef magistrates, 
the mode of election, &c. The in- 
formation here contained, is chiefly 
derived frem a report made by a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in the year 1793. The author, 
however, has, from other sources, 
corrected any mistakes which may 
have crept into that document, as 
well as pointed out such changes as 
have taken place since the period 
when it was drawn up. He has also 
subjeined, as in the case of the 
counties, a full view of the proceed- 
ings which took place at the former 
general electi 
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Frecholders. in 
COUNTIES 2 
1790 | 1811 waa 
Aberdeen................ 155 | 147] 291] 235,665 11 
43 49 | 145] 149,595 10 0 
220} 151 236] 191,605 0 7 
108} 35] 116] 79,200 0 0 
150; 118] 212] ° 178,366 8 63 
12 17 40 15,042 13 10 
RT 21 21 47 37,256 2 10 
Clackmannan........... 16 19 92 26,482 10 10 
6 12 $s 12,897 2 73 
Dumbarton.............. 65 41 61 33,327 19 0 
Dumfries................ 49 74 | 239 | 158,687 6 § 
Edinburgh 95} 123] 259] 191,054 2 9 
188 | 206] 385 | 363,192 9 8 
92]; 116] 214] 171,239 16 § 
Haddington............ 76 70 125 | 168,873.10 8 
Inverness lites 103 49 121] 73,388 9 0 
Kine Ardine.............. 55 72 102 74,921 1 4 
23 15 56 20,250 3 4: 
Kirkcudbright......... 154] 135 | 243] 114,597 2 3 
148 $8 | 341 | 162,131 14 63 
62 63 112 75,018 10 6! 
| 19 21 15,162 10 11) 
Orkney & Shetland... 38 56551 9 1: 
Peebles ieabinithelnnaiaacniatice 37 38 75 51,937 13 10 
145 | 177] 416] 339,892 6 1 
Renfrew................. 128 76 | 127 69,172 1 0 
72 68 | .119 75,043 10 3 
Roxburgh.............., $1) 133] 164] 314,663 6 4 
40 37 59 80,307 15) 6 
Sutherland 59 97 | 221] 108,509 3 3 
35 50 26,093 9 9 
53] 50] 69] 67,641 17 0 
2624 | 2417 | 4941 13,804,371 8 0 
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Literary Intelligence. 


New Works Published in Edinburgh. 


ghee of Natural Philoso- 
phy ; being heads of lectures, 
delivered in the University of Edin- 
burgh. By John Playtuair, Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy, &c. Vol. 
I, 8vo. 9s. 
_ The Planter’s Calendar; or the 
Nurserymen and Forester’s Guide 
in the operations of the Nursery, 
the Forest and the Grove. By the 
Jate Walter Nicol, author of the 
Gardener’s Calendar, &c. Edited 
and completed by Edward Sang, 
Nurseryman, large 8vo. 15s. 

A Greek Grammar, and Greek 
and English Scripture Lexicon ; 
containing all the words which oc- 
cur in the Septuagint and Apocry- 
pha, as well as in the New Testa- 
ment. By Greville Ewing, minister 
vs the gespel, Glasgow, royal 8vo. 

S. 

_Essays on the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Taste. By Archibald Ali- 
son, LLL. B. FLR.S. &c. Third 
Edition 2. vols. 8vo. L. 1. Is. 

Tracts in controversy with Dr 
Priestly, upon the Historical ques- 
tion of the belief of the first ages in 
our Lord’s divinity. By Samuel, 
late Lord Bishop of St Asaph, 
Lhird Edition, 8vo. 14s. 

A Sermon, preached in St An- 
drew’s church, Edinburgh, on Fri- 
day, 21st February, 1812, for the 
benefit of the Lancastrian school, 
established in that city ; with Notes 
subjoined. By Sir Henry Mon- 
creitf Wellwood, Bart D. D. F. R. 
S. 8vo. 

Brief thoughts on the present 
state of the currency of this coun- 
try. By a Merchant, 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 38. 
This Number contains, Miss Bail- 
lie’s Plays; Lord Erskine’s speeches; 
Letters of Tippoo Sultan; Macken- 


zie’s Travels ; Lord Byron's Childe 


Harold; Dispute with America; 
Wilson’s Isle of Palms, &¢. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


N R James Forses, F.R.S. &e. 
&c. has in the press, nearly 
completed, a work upon the gener- 
al, moral, and natural History, of a 
considerable part of India, where 
he resided many years, with oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information, 
seldom obtained by Europeans. Nu- 
merous admirable engravings, from 
his original drawings, some of them, 
coloured by artists of the first emi- 
nence, will illustrate the subjects of 
antiquities, ruins, public buildings, 
topography, natural history, arts, 
costume of the natives, &c. &c. 

Professor Stewart, of the East 
India Company's College, has in 
hand a History of the Kingdom of 
Bengal, from the earliest Periods of 
(authentic) Antiquity, to, the Con- 
quest of that Country by the Eng- 
lish, in 1757. This work will form 
a companion to Dow’s History of 
Hindostan, and Scott’s History of 
the Dekhan; but instead of being 
the translation of one author, will 
be a compilation from several, whose 
works will be carefully collated with 
each other, and will comprise the 
events. of many more years than 
have been elucidated by any .one 
historian. The very extensive col- 
lection of Persian manuscripts, 
lately purchased by the East India 
Company, for their library in Lead- 
enhall Street, in addition to those 
brought from Seringapatam, has 
given access to many volumes which 
were formerly scarcely known to 
Europeans. 

Dr Davy has in the press a vo- 
lume of the Elements of Chemistry. 

Miss Maria Edgeworth has in the 

ress, a fourth and fifth volume of 
Tales of Fashionable Life. 

A translation is announced of the 
Voyage round the World, in the 
years 1803, 4, 5, and 6, by com- 
mand of his Imperial Majesty Alex- 
ander I, in the ships Nadesha and 

Neva, 
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Neva, under the command of Ca 
fain Von Krusenstern; by R. B. 
Hoppner, Esq. inonevolume, quar- 


to, with charts, plates, &c. 


The Author of the Curiosities of 
Literature announces Calamities of 
Authors; including some inquiries 
respecting their moral and literary 
characters. 

Mr Galt, who lately published part 
of his Travels, has in the press a work 
on the Life and Administration of 
Cardinal Wolsey; which will be pub- 
lished in the course of next month. 
Besides the ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical transactions of Popes Julius II. 
Leo X. Adrian VI. and Clement 
VIL, Mr Galt gives occasional 
sketches of the state of English lit- 
erature, at that 
opinions then held by the people on 
Astrology, &e. In the appendix 
will be introduced, several origi- 
nal documents and private letters, 
written by Henry VNI. Francis I. 
Charles V. Mary Queen of France; 
and other pessons of eminence in 
that age. 

A History of the European Com- 
merce with India; with a review of 


‘the arguments for and against the 


management of it by a chartered 
company, an appendix of authentic 
accounts, and a map, is preparing 
by Mr. Macpherson, author of the 
Annals of Commerce. 

Kabington’s Castara, with a bio- 
graphical and critical Essay, by C. 
A. Elton, Esg. the Translator of 
Hesiod, is reprinting at Bristol. 

Decker’s Gull’s Hornbook, with 
explanatory notes, is also republish- 
ing at Bristol. 

In a few weeks will be published, 
the Poetical Latin Version of the 
Psalms, by G. Buchanan, with co- 
pious notes in lish, critical and 
explanatory, y from those of 
ove, part] 
the editor, A. Dickinson, © bd 


riod; and of the . 


Literary Intelligence. 


University press, Edinburgh. To 
each P, will be prefixed the 
nature of the verse, with a scan- 
ning table. Some copies will be 
thrown off on royal paper. 

A M.S. Latin Translation of 
the lost Optics of Ptolemy has 
been lately found in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. It was made by 
one Ammiratus Siculus. 

It is said that, in the convent of 
Mount Athos, a Greek manuscript 
has been found, which contains 
the text of about eighty comedies, 
supposed to-be works of Menander 
and of Philemon. Doubtless Asia 
Minor and Turkey abound in these 
curiosities, as well as the religious 
houses in Russia. 

The first volume of a new His- 
tory of the Roman Empire, by M, 
Nieburgh, counsellor of the King 
of Prussia, was lately ‘published at 
Berlin. 

The posthumous works of the 
celebrated Pallas, are expected 
from the press at Berlin. : 

Mr. John Brady, of Kennings 
ton, proposes to publish a Connec- 
ted Series of Essays, affording a 
comprehensive and authentic detail 
of the phenomena of time, the 
manner in which it has been com- 
puted, divided, subdivided, and re- 
gulated, from the earliest periods 
of antiquity ; with an etymological 
description of the:times of each di- 
vision, now and formerly in use; 
a full and historical account of the 
various instruments that have been 
invented for registering its flight, 
recording events, and every other 
important particular connected 
with that subject. 

Mr Williams, of Stationers’ Court, 
in future, to publish 

onthly List of New Publications, 
and New Editions of Works on The- 
ology, Morals, and Education. 


Merorrs 


| 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 


factures, Chemistry, Science, and 
the Fine Arts. 


ROFESSOR LESLIE has suc- 

ceeded in freezing quicksilver by 
his frigorific process. This remark- 
able experiment was performed in 
the shop of Mr Adie, Optician, here, 
with an air-pump of a new and im- 

ved construction, made by that 
skilful artist. A wide thermometer 
tube, with a large bulb, was filled 
with mercury and attached to a 
rod passing through a collar of 
leathers, from the top of a cylindri- 
cal receiver. This receiver, which 
was 7 inches wide, covered adeep flat 
bason of nearly the same width, and 
containing sulphuric acid, in the 
midst of which was placed an egg- 
cuphalffull ofwater. The inclosed air 
being reduced by the working of the 
pump to the 50th part, the bulb was 
repeatedly dipt in the water, and 
again exposed to evaporation, till it 
became incrusted with a coat of ice 
about the 20th of an inch thick. 
The cup, with its water still unfroz- 


en was then removed, and the 
b 


aratus replaced, the coated b 
being pushed down to less than an 
inch from the surface of the sul- 
phuric acid. On exhausting the re- 
Celver again, and continuing the o- 
peration, the icy crust at length 
started into divided fissures, owing 
probably to its being more contract- 
ed by the intense cold than the glass 
which it invested ; and the mercury 
having gradually decended in the 
thermometer tube till it reached the 
point of congelation, suddenly sunk 
almost into the bulb, the gage stand- 
ing at the “Oth part of an inch; and 
the included air being thus rarified 
about times After few 
utes, the apparatus bemg remov 
and the broken, the quieksitver 
app-ared a solid mass, which bore 
the stroke ofa hammer. The t-m- 


perature of the apartment was then 
54° of Fahrenheit. a3. 

A valuable and simple process has 
lately been discovered by Edward 

Howard, Esq. F. R. S. for the refin- 
ing of sugar, which promises to be 
of great advantage. The following 
is the outline of the process : 

“ Take brown sugar, sift it through 
&® coarse sieve, then put it lightly in- 
to any conicat vessel having holes at 
the bottom (like a coffee machine ). 
Then mix some brown sugar with 
white syrup, that is, syrup of refin- 
ed sugar, to the consistency of 
batter or thick cream, and pour it 
gently on the top of the sugar in 
the vessel till the surface be cover- 
ed. The syrup will soon begin to 
percolate, and leave the surface in 
a state which will allow more syrup 
to be poured upon it, which is ta 
be done carefully. The treacle 
will be found to come out at the 
bottom, having left the whole masz 
perfectly white. The first drop- 
pings are to be kept apart, as the 
last will serve to begin another 
operation. The sugar is now in 
a pure state, except as to its con- 
taming insoluble matter, which 
may of course be separated by so- 
lution in water.—The clarification 
is to be performed by the best pipe- 
clay pa fuller’s-earth, and the ad- 
dition of neutral alum, if lime be 
previ contained therem; the 
whole to be agitated together: 
and, if expedition be required, it 
should be heated to the boiling 

int: the feculencies will then 
subside. The brown syrup 
also be much improved by means of 
tannin and the above earths. Te 


make. the sugar into snow-white 


powder, it is also necessary to evy- 
porate the clarified solution to dry- 
ness on a wate:-bath, To sake 
loaves, fhe common methods may 
be resorted to, or the syrup drawn 
off by exhaustion, or small grains 
may be made according 10 M. Du 
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Trone’s process, with much water, 
and these grains may be cemented 
by hot concentrated syrup.” 

“The piece of superfine navy-blue 
cloth, exhibited at the late Spring 
Cattle-Show, in London, of which 
so much notice was taken by em- 
nent judges for its extraordinary 
merit, is probably the first which 
has been manufactured in Scotland, 
from pure Merino wool, grown in 
this country. It was the produce 


Poetry: 


of a part of the best of Lord Somer. 
ville’s celebrated flock, purchased 
by Dr Morison, and sent to Larch- 
grove, near Edinburgh. The ma- 
nufacturer of the cloth, to whom 
much credit is due, as he had no 
variety of fine fleeces from which 
to select, and was not at all aware 
of Dr Morison’s intention to exhi- 
bit the cloth, is Mr Richard Lees, 
of Galashiells. 


* 


Poctry. 


& 
* 
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Phe Wanton Wife. 


Nitn, trembling to the reapers’ sang, 
Warm glitter'd in the harvest sun, 

And murmur’d up the lonesome glen, 
Where wife of wanton wit did wonne. 

tongue wagg"d wi’ unholy wit, 
Untint by kirk or gespel ban 3 

And ay she wish'd the kirk-vard mools 
Green growing o'er her auld gudeman. 


Her auld gudeman drapp'd in at e’en, 
Wi’ harvest hook sair toil’d was he ; 
Sma’ was bis cog, and cauld his kale, 
Yet anger never rais‘d his e’e. 
He bless'd the little, and was blythe, 
W hile dame wi’ clamorous tongue began, 
** O sorrow clap ye're auld bell’d pow, 
** And dance wi’ ye to the mools, gude- 
man!” 


fle hung his bonnet on the pin, * 
And down he lay in dool and pain, 
While she sat singing in the neuk, 
And touting at the rosie wine. 
‘The lark, ‘mid morning's siller grey, 
That wont tocheer him warkward gaun, 
Next morning miss*t, amang the dew, 
The blythe and dainty auld gudeman. 


The third morn’s dew on flower and tree 
"Gan glorious in the sun to glow, 

W han sang the wanton wife, to mark 
His feet gaen foremost o'er the knowe : 


The first flight of the winter's rime 
That on the kirk-yard sward had faun, 
The wanton wife skift off his grave, 
A kirking wi’ her new gudeman. 


A dainty dame I wat she was, 
High brent and burnish’d was her brow, 
*Mang lint locks curling, and her lips 
Twin daisies dawn'd through honey dew. 
And light and lovesome in the dance, 
When ha’ was het, or kirn was wan ; 
Her hands twa drifts o’ virgin snaw 
In cauld December's bosom fa’n. 


But, lang ere winter’s winds blew by, 
She skirled in her lonesome how ; 

Her new gudeman, wi’ hazle rung, 
Began to kame her wanton pow. 

Her hearth was sloken’d out with care, 
Toom grew her kist, and cauld her pan, 

And dreigh and dowie wax’'d the night, 
Ere Beltane, wi’ her new gudeman. 


She dreary sits "tween naked wa’s, 

Her cheek ne’er dimpling into mirth, 
Half happed, haurling out 0” doors, 

And hunger haunted at her hearth ; 

And see the tears thick in her locks, 

Warm happin’ down her haffits wan : 
But think her bitterness of soul, 

In sorrow for her auld gudeman. 


London, 


March 22, 1812, 
Proceedings 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, March 5. 
HE royal assent was given by commis- 
sion tothe sugar drawback bill, and the 
Exchequer bills funding bill; and the 
frame breaking punishment bill was read a 
third time and passed. 


Monday, March 9. 


In the appeal case, the Earl of Elgin, 
v. MtLean, the judgment of the Court of 
Session was affirmed. 

The Drury Lane Theatre bill was read a 
third time and passed. 


Friday, March 13. 

Lord Liverpool presented a message from 
the Prince Regent, requesting that the usual 
assistance might be granted to Portugal. 

Monday, March 16. 
Lord Liverpoot moved the order of the 


_ day for taking into consideration the mes- 


sige of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, on the subject of the subsidy to Por- 
tugal. In proposing an address to the 
Prince Regent, in answer, he paid a high 
compliment to the valour and discipline of 
the Portuguese troops, who had proved 
themselves capable of combating and con- 
quering the legions of France. 

Lord Grosvenor said, he could not ep- 
prove of the policy of the last year’s cam- 
paign in Portugal and Spain. Unless we 
couid strike some decisive blow at the 
power of France, the continued waste of 
eur blood and treasure was highly impo- 
litic. He should not, however, oppose the 
address, 


4pr 1812. 


After some remarks from Lord Darnley, 
who thought it would not be safe to disap 
point the expectations of Portugal, the ad-. 
dress was agreed to. 


Tuesday, March 17. 


The committee of privileges sat this day, , 
and proceeded with the further investiga-_ 
tion of the claims of Sir James Innes Ker, « 


to the honours and dignities of the Rox- . 


burgh peerage. The whole of the evidence 
referring to the pedigree of the claimant was 
gone through, and the committee adjourn-. 


ed till the-first Tuesday after the Easter- 


recess, 
Thursday, March 19. 


Lord Borinepon addressed the House. 
upon the subject of the recent attempt to- 
form a more extended administration. He 
entered, at large, into the situation of pub- 
lic affairs at home and abroad, and con« 
tended, that catholic emancipation could 
no longer be delayed without endangering 
the safety of the country. He concluded 
with moving an address to the Prince Re- 
gent, representing the necessity of form- 
ing an administration, so composed, as to, 
unite the confidence and good will of alk 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, which 
could uot be enjoyed by an administration, 
the characteristic principal of whose do- 
mestic policy, as well as the bond of whose 
connection in office, is not only not to re- 
commend, but to resist a fair and dispas- 
sionate consideration of those civil abilities 
under which the Irish catholics still labour, 
—and expressing an anxious hope that his 
Royal Highness might yet be enabled to, 
an adsginistratian on a basis 
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Jated to conciliate all descriptions of the 
community, and to call forth the entire re- 
sources of the united kingdom in the pre- 
sent contest. 


Lord Gaimstone said, it was not the 
practice of Parlament to discuss reatters 
without the production of some distinct 
ground,—some public paper. In this in- 
stance the motion was unsubstantiated by 
any document of that nature. Buta great 
objection to it in his mind was, that it in- 
volved some imputation and blame on the 
Prince Regent. 


Lord Lavprroarr here rose to or- 
der, contending, that the name of the 
Prince Regent had been introduced by 
Lord Grimstone in an unparliamentary 
manner. 

Lords Liverpool, Boringdon, Holland, 


Grey, and the Lord Chancellor, having 


spoken upon the point of order, 


Lord GrimsToxe again rose, and appeal- 
ed to the successes atchieved under the 
auspices of the present administration, in 
proot of their competence to conduct the 
public affairs. Under this impression he 
proposed an amendment upon the motion, 
to the effers ** that the House acknow- 
Iedged with gratitude the wisdom and 
prudence with which his Royal Highness 
had exercised the unrestricted powers 
which he now possessed, and assured his 
Rayal Highness, that they felt the great- 
est satisfaction at the many and great suc- 
cesses which had recently attended his 
Mayesty’s arms; and that they relied en- 
turely upon his constant endeavours te pro- 
mote the honour and prosperity of the 
country, and to afford effectual assistance 
to his allies.” 

Lord Grey, in justification of the an- 
swer returned by himself, and his absent 
friend (Lord Grenville) to the overture 
lately made to them, entered into a detail 
of the political questions upon which they 
Were at issue with the existing administra- 
tion. 

The amendment was opposed, and ad- 
dress supported, by Lords Landerdale, 
Darnley, Holland, Mountjoy, and Erskine, 
and Earl Moira ; and the original address 
opposed, and the amendment supported, by 
Lords Liverpool, Mulgrave, Harrowby, 
and the Lord Chancellor, who read the 
original question and amendment from the 
Woolsack ; when there appeared for the 
question (the address)—Contents, 

on-contents, 172—.Majority against 
the address, 107, sa 


Friday, March 20. 


The Earl of Liverpool brought dows ¢ 
message from the Prince Regent, on the 
subject of provisions for the Princesses. 


Monday, March 23. 


Lord Liverpoos, upon the order being 
read for considering the message regpect- 
ing the Princesses, said, that as the law 
at present stood, his Majesty was autho- 
rised to appropriate an annuity of L.30,000 
to the Princesses, to commence on his de- 
mise. Thus, supposing. there were four 
of them, they would have an annuity of 
between 7 and L.8000 each. If the num- 
ber should be reduced to three, it had been 
provided that the L.30,000 should still be 
continued, so that then they would have 
L.10,000 each. If the number should be 
reduced to fwo, the annuity was to be re- 
duced to L.20,000, leaving still L.10,000 
each. Ifthe number were to be reduced 
to one, then the annuity was to be L.12,000. 
It was now proposed to give L.9000 a sear 
each, in the first instance ; and if the num- 
ber should be reduced to three, to give 
L.30,000, according to the original plan ; 
if to twe, L.20,000; and if to one, L.12,000. 
The only difference between this and the 
former plan, therefore, was, that L.9000 
each was to be given in the first instance, 
instead of between 7 and L.8000 a year; 
and that the annuity was to commence im- 
mediately, instead of the period of his Ma- 
jesty’s demise. He concluded, with mov- 
ing an address in answer to the message.— 
To @ question from Lord Grosvenor, he 
replied, that the grant was to be paid out of 
the consolidated fund ; and in answer to a 
question from Lord Essex, he said he had 
no commands with respect to any additional 
pension for the Princess of Wales.—The 
address was then agreed to 


Wednesday, March 25. 


The royal sssent was given by commis- 
sion ; after which the House adjourned till 
the 8th April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 2. 


The sum of L.125,000 was voted to 
wards the building of a military college at 


Sandhurst. . 
Tuesday, March 3. 


Mr Brovenam addressed the House at 
great length upon the subject of the — 
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in council, to which he attributed the dis- 
tresses and embarrassments felt in every 
part of the kingdom, and concluded with 
moving for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into the state of the com- 
‘merce and manufactures of the country, 
and more particularly as it related to the 
system of licences. 

A long discussion ensued, in which the 
only novelty was, that Mr Canning sup- 
ported the motion, being apprehensive that 
the extent to which the licence system had 
deen carried had, contrary to the original 
intention of the orders in council, made their 
pressure fall more heavily upon the neutral 
than the enemy.—Towards the close of the 
debate, Lord G. L. Gower and Lord Milten 
complained that an opportunity had not 
been afforded them of delivering personally 
to the Prince Regent, several petitions 
from their respective constituents, against 
the orders in council.—On a division, the 
motion was negatived by 216 to 144. 


Thursday, March 5. 


The Speaker having informed the House 
that he had received a letter from Mr 
Walsh, stating his inability to attend the 
order of the House, 

Mr Bankes rose and addressed the House 
upon the necessity of preserving their ho- 
nour and dignity by the expulsion of such 
characters as Mr Walsh. He quoted a va- 
riety of precedents, to shew that this course 
had been taken in cases which fell very 
short of Mr Walsh’s in point of delin- 
quency. He concluded with moving ‘* that 
Benjamin Walsh, Esq. a Member of that 
House, having been tried for felony at the 
Old Bailey in January last, was convicted 
thereof; but for the reason of the opinion of 
the judges, that the act did not amount to 
felony, a free pardon had been granted him : 
but as gross fraud and breach of trust had 
been proved against him on the said trial, he 
18 unworthy and unfit to continue 2 Mem- 
ber of this House.” 

Sir A. Pigott opposed the motion, and 
contended, that none of the precedents 
cited are applicable to Mr Walsh. 

Mr Wuirsrgap, and several others op- 
posed the motion, on the ground that Mr 
Walsh had been virtually acquitted in the 
eye of the law, and that the precedent of 
his expulsion might be dangerous. 

Sir F. Burnpert, the Cuancexior of the 
Excurever, and others, contended that 
the moral turpitude attached to Walsh’s 
conduct demanded his expulsion. Sir F. 
Burdett, in his speech, stated, that Walsh 
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had been expelled in.1809 fromm the Stock . 
Exchange for his nefarious conduct 3; that 
he had given L,.5000 for his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and had actually put that sum ae - 
mong the assets of his estate given in to the 
commissioners under his bankruptcy! and 
that, in consequence, the parties implica. 
ted, had settled his debts, and hushed up 
the matter. An honourable Member had 
Stated, that if Parliament voted to ex- 
pel Mr Walsh, on the circumstances before 
them, they might go on to inquire into the 
moral conduct of three-fourths of the coune 
try. If that were true, they were living 
in a very extraordinary state of society in- 
deed. It put him in mind of the dialogue 
in the play, between Lady Macduff and 
her son. The child inquires—** Must 
they all be hanged that swear and lie ?” 
** Every one,” says the mother. ** Who 
must hang them ?”’ asks the child. ‘* Why, 
the honest men,”’ says the lady. ‘** Then 
the liars and swearers are fvols,” rejoins 
the boy, ‘* for there are liars and swearers 
enough to beat the honest men, and hang 
them up!” (a laugh. ) 

The motion was carried on a division of 
101 to 16. | 

Mr Bankes then moved the expulsion of 
Mr Walsh, which was carried nem. con. 
and a new writ was ordered for the borough 
of Wooton Basset in his room. 


Friday, March 6. 


In a Committee on the mutiny bill se- 
veral new clauses were added; amongst 
others, one for depriving soldiers of pay, 
except for their maintenance, during their 
imprisonment under the sentence of a 
court-martial. 

In a committee of ways and means, Mr 
Perceval moved a resolution for raising the 
sum of 6,739,635, by annuities, which was 
agreed to. 

Monday, March 9. 


On the motion of Mr Ward, the ord- 
nance estimates, amounting to nearly four 
millions, were voted. 

Tuesday, March 10. 


Lord Foixestone, in moving for a re- 
turn of all foreigners, by name, in the Bri- 
tish army, stated that the foreign troops in 
our service had been increased from 16,000 
to 30,000—Lord Palmerston defended the 
necessity of the measure—Sir F. Burdett 
‘complained that the feuces of the constitu- 
tion were broken down, and observed, that 
it was strange, while we were inviting 
foreigners into our service, any regulation 
should subsist against the enlistment of 
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Irishmen -«=Mr Palmer explained that not unknown, he was sorry to say, in any ar. 
only Irishmen, but English manufactur- ‘my but that of the British : and it was the 
ers were rejected by the Colonel of the 10th more deplorable in a country like Great 
hussars, because they were unacquainted Britain, where the principles of liberty, of 
with the treatment of horses, which was humanity, and of civilization, were better 
understood by. recruits who had been train- understoed and practised than in eny coun- 
et to agriculture. Lord Folkestone, then, try on the face of the earth. The Hon. 
on the suggestion of © or Perceval, with- Baronet said, he understood that the Com. 
drew his motion: and another for aretnrn -‘mander-in-Chief, Lord Moira, Lord Hutch- 
of the number of foreign officers and sol-  inson, and the Earl of Wellington, were 
diers serving in the different regiinents of desirous of abolishing the practice. 


this Country, was subtituted. Mr M. Sutton tirged the impossibility of 
Wednesday, March 11, supporting the distipline ef the arm, should 
Nir the fear of this punishment be entirely re- 

. ’ 


moved. 

Generals Tarleton, Phipps, and Porter, 
Sir G. Warrender, Mr Atl ercromby, Mr 
C. Adams, Lord Palmerston, Lord €, So- 
merset, Lord Cochrane, and Mr W. Smith, 
spoke against the abolition ; Sir S. Romil- 
ly and Mr Whitbread in its favour. 

The bill was then read a third time ; but 
the clause proposed by Sir F. Burdett was 


’ negatived by 79 votes to 6. 

Mr Pencevat presented a message from Monday, March 16. 
the Prince Kegent, stating, that ** the as- 
sistance which we had been able to give to Lord Castirrraca rose to propose the 
ihe Portuguese Government, his allies, had of L 2,000,000 as a subsidy to Por- 
firmshed the means of improving the mi- tugal. The circumstances of Portugal, he 
litart establishment of that country, and contended, were so improved, and its troops 
‘of rendering conspicuous the valour and had exhibited so much discipline and valour, 
discipline of its armies, in the successful ‘hat he did not conceive any opposition to 
deliverance from, and defence of, Portu- ‘the measure, His Lordship deseanted, in 
gal against the enemy ; and trusting that he the usual terms, of sympathy to a gallant 
will be enabled to give the same assistance 804 unfortunate people s that they shewed 
inthe present waras in the last: from ™ inclination to desert the cause ; that no 
which such important consequences to the i"stance of treachery had occurred among 
cause of the allies have resulted.” Referred them, &c.—The Noble Lord was opposed 
to a Committee of Supply. by Mr Freemantie, Sir T. 

On the motion for the third reading of , UOTE Cochrane ; and supported ty the Hon: 
the mutiny bill, Sir F. Burperr, in a Weed end Colonel on the 


punishment ef flegzing, and urged, by ‘other, on the plea of ublic faith Ac. 
Many arguments, the policy of its abolition dheh th be P t nin carried 
inthe Army. ‘The Hon. Baronet ‘without 

in On the third reading of the local militir 
Court Martial bill, Sir F. Burdett proposed an amend- 
ings never met the public eye. He instanc- 
ec, on the authority of a missionary, the Bes sine 
case of a soldier at the Cape of Good Hope, ses 
who being sentenced to receive one thou- Tuesday, March 17. 
and lashes, had two hundred and fifty in- The Cuancritor of the Excnrqurr 
fivted, when the surgegn interposed, and moved for leave to bring in a_ bill for the 
he was taken from the halberts, but died renewal of the law of the last session, upon 
to a few days after. He did not by any _@ sudject,much spoken of. The bill he 
means pretend to say that summary punish- . proposed ‘to move for would be to continue 
ments ought not to be indicted in the ar- the former bill with amendments, viz. t° 
my, but what he objected to was the sys- render Bank ef England notes a competent 
“tem of torture thus practisedeea system peyment into court, out of courts and ri 
genera a 


return of the convicts transported, pardon- 
ed, or received into the army and navy, 
was opposed by Messrs Ryder and Perceval, 
avho observed, that it would tend to expose 
those men, who, on recormmendation for 
their good conduct were permitted to en- 
te: onto regular regiments in this country, 
instead of condemned ones. 
Friday, Jvarch 13. 
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@encral, and to extend its operation to 
dyeland ; that the bill should be réad a se- 
‘cond time ; and that the committal should 
‘be postponed till after the holidays, in or- 
der to the attendance of Irish members. 


Lord Forxestons and Mr ‘TierNey op- 
posed the motion. ‘Ihe House divided— 
For the motion 73—Against it 36. 

Wednesday, March 18. 

Mr Wuitsrerap presented a petition 
with many thousands of signatures from 
certain manufacturers in Yorkshire, stating 
‘their distressed condition, praying that 
measures might be adopted for their re- 
lief, and also praying for a reform in Par- 
Lament. 

Thursday, March 19. 


Mr Hovston presented a petition from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Glasgow, praying for a free trade with the 
‘East Indies. 

General Gascoicnr presented a petition 
from the West India planters, merchants, 
and others, in the port of Liverpool, com- 
plaining of the deplorable state of colonial 
‘trade, and praying that the duties on su- 
gar, cotton, and coffee, might be lowered. 


Friday, March 20. 
Mr Percevat. delivered the following 
message from the Prince Regent :— 


** GEORGE, P. Re 


“His Roval Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and on behalf of his Ma- 
Jesty, thinks it necessary to acquaint the 
‘House of Commons, that, in pursuance of 
“the powers vested in his Majesty by two 
acts passed in the 18th and 39th years of 
his present Majesty’s reign, his Majesty 
was graciously pleased, by letters patent, 
bearing date Feb. 2, 1802, to grant to their 
Royal Highnesses the Princesses Augusta, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Sophia, and Amelia, an 
anmuty of L. 3000, agreeably to the pro- 
visions, and subject to the limitations of 
the said acts; which grant was to take ef- 
fect from the demise of his Majesty; and 
his Royal Highness being desirous, in the 
present situation of the Royal Family, to 
be enabled to provide for the establishment 
of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses, 
by an immediate grant, recommends to 
~the House of Commons to take the subject 
into its consideration, end to enable his 
Royal Highness to make such provision for 
their Royal Hignesses the Princesses, as in 
_ the liberality of Parliament may be thought 
, Suitable to the actual situation of the Prin- 
cesses, and to the circumstances ofthe pre- 
Pent tuge,”” 


Monday, March 


General Tarteton presented a petition 
from the merchants, ship owners, and 
others, of the tewn of Liverpool, praying 
that the charter of the East India Company 
should not be renewed, and that their mo- 
nopoly should be destroyed. 

Mr Creevey tock this opportunity of con- 
firming his former statement, that there 
were 15,000 persons maintained by chavity 
in Liverpool, exclusive of these supported 
by parochial relief. He had lately been in 
the town, and was perfectly convinced of 
the utter ruin ‘of trade there. The com- 
merece to America and the Mediterranean, 
and the manufacture of salt, had utterly 
failed. 

THE PRINCESSES. 


The order of the day being read, 

Mr Crreves opposed the Speaker's leav- 
ing the Chair, observing, that he thought an 
inquiry into the revenue of the country 
should precede any pecuniary grant to the 
Princesses. He likewise remarked, that 
out of the L. 130,000 granted to the Prince 
Regent, in addition to the civil list, some- 
thing might be done by his Royal Highness 
for the purposes in question.: 

Mr Percevat explained, that out of the 
revenue enjoyed by the Prince, an income 
of 1L.17,000 besides pin-money, 
was allowed to the Princess of Wales, and 
that his Royal Highness had taken upon 
himself thedischarge of her debts, amount- 
ing to L.49,0090, in order that it should not 
fail upon the public. Another sum of 
1..70,000 was handed over to the Commis- 
sioners of the Dutchy of Cornwall, for the 
purpose of discharging his own incum- 
brances ; the Queen also received from the 
civil list the same sum as formerly, so that 
he did not see how the Princesses were to 
be provided for, out of the funds of the 
Prince Regent. 


Mr Wutrereap observed, that the Prince, 
when he undertook the payment of debts 
to the amount of L. 49,000, was himself in- 
debted in an enormous sum. He, indeed, 
who could not pay his own debts, engaged 
to pay those of another—this looked like a 
juggle. He thought delay necessary. 

The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply, when, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, after making a statement on the 
propriety of increasing the allowunces to 
the Princesses, moved that L.36,000 in- 
steadjof L_ 30,000 already provided, should 
be granted to the Princesses, and to be 


Mr 


_charged on the consolidated fund. 
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Mr Tirrsry, argued that the Princesses, 
who had been bred up in the most affec- 
tionate manner, would not be desirous of 
forming separate establishments, and in- 
quired why the Princess of Wales, who re- 
presented the Queen, as much as the Prince 
Regent did the King of these realms, 
had not a more suitable establishment. He 
was averse to these piece-meal applications, 
and observed, that the grants of this ses- 
sion to the civil list, already amounted to 
L. 1,532,000. 

Messrs W. Smith, Freemantle, Bonnet, 
and Ponsonby, were against the grant. 


Messrs Whitbread, Barham, and Tier- 
ney, pressed to know the reason why, ata 
time when grants were proposed to the 
minor branches of the Royal Family, no 
suitable provision was made for one so near 
to the throne as the Princess of Wales.— 
Yid the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr Per- 
ceval) sanction the separation ? (cry of 
no! no! from the Mintsterial benches.) Did 
he, at the time he acted as her counsel, at 
the investigation of her conduct, see any 
thing which could lead him to infer guilt ? 
})id he not know and proclaim her to have 
risen without the least imputation from 
that inquiry ? Was he willing to state the 
mature of the evidence that was taken, and 
which he caused to be printed for circulat- 
ing most extensively both here and on the 
Continent, for the purpose of annoying an 
illustrious personage. This book was after- 
wards suppressed, and the copies which had 
got abroad purchased, out of what fund was 
not known, at an Immense expence ; the 


holders of some copies having received from 
L.. 500 to L. 2000 each. 


Fiistorical Affairs. 


Messrs C. Adams, Lockhart, Ellison,and 
Courtney, severally censured this interfer. 
ence in family matters, as highly indeli- 
cate and unparliamentary: it would tend 
to widen any existing breach, and was ony 
ly introduced by a side-wind. 

Mir Percevar said, that neither from 
what had come to his knowledge, in his 
character as counsel to her Royal Highness, 
or in the situation he at present held, could 
he recollect any thing which it was possi- 
ble to bring as a charge against the Prin- 
cess of Wales. He did not feel himself 
bound to give any further explanation. If 
the House were desirous of increasing the 
annuity of her Royal Highness, he would 
communicate their opinion to the Prince 
Regent. The resolution was then agreed 
to without a division. . 


Wednesday, March 25. 

Lord CastirreacnH moved the grant of 
L. 400,000 to his Sicilian Majesty, which, 
after some observations from Sir J. New- 
port, and others, was agreed to. 

Mr Wuartox moved various grants for 
the miscellaneous services of the year, 
which were agreed to, and among which 
were the following :— 

For the Caledonian Canal L. 50,000 0 0 
For Roads and Bridges in 

the Highlands of Scot- 

For military roads in 

North Britain............... 5894 18 4 


Thursday, Mareh 26. 

A bill for subjecting mail coaches to toll, 
was read a first time, and, after some rou- 
tine business, the House adjourned to the 
7th April. 


Historical Affairs. 


FRANCE. 


CONSERVATIVE SENATE, Mancn 10. 

Hi IS Excellency the Duke of Bass- 
ano, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

communicated the following report :— 


REPORT OF THF MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 

_ AFFAIRS TO HIS MAJESTY THE EM- 
PEROR AND KING. 

Stnr—The maritime rights of neutrals, 


as solemnly fixed by the treaty of Utrecht, 


»ecame the common law of nations. This 
law, completely renewed in all subsequent 
treaties, has consecrated the principles 
which I am going to state. 

The flag covers the merchandize. Fne- 
my’s goods, under a neutral flag, are nea- 
tral ; as neutral property, under an ene» 
my’s flag, is considered as belonging to an 


enemy, 
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Contraband articles are the only proper- 
ty which a neutral flag does not cover ; 
and arms and warlike stores alone are con- 
traband. 

All visiting of a neutral vessel by an 
armed ship can be made by a smal] num- 
ber of men only, the armed ship keeping 
without cannon shot. 

Every neutral ship may trade from an 
enemy's port to an enemy’s port, and 
from an enemy’s port to a neutral one. 

The only ports excepted are those really 
blockaded ; and ports really blockaded are 
those invested, besieged, likely to be taken, 
and into whieh a merchantman could not 
enter without danger. 

Such are the obligations of belligerents 
towards neutral powers ; such are the re- 
ciprocal rights of either party ; such are the 
maxims consecrated by those treaties which 
form the public right of nations. Fre- 
quently has England dared to attempt sub- 
stituting in their place arbitrary and tyran- 
nical regulations. Her unjust pretensions 
were repelled by all governments sensible 
to the voice of honour, and the interests 
of their subjects. She constantly found 
herself forced to acknowledge in her trea- 
ties the principles she wished to destroy ; 
and when the peace of Amiens was violat- 
ed, the maritime legislation still remained 
upon its ancient basis. = 

By a series of events, the English ma- 
rine became more numerous than all the 
force of the other maritime powers. Eng- 
land then thought the moment was arriv- 
ed when, having nothing to fear, she might 
dare to do every thing; she immediately 
resolved to subject the navigation of all 
seas to the same laws as those of the 
Thames. 

It was in 1806 she began the execution 
ofthat system, which tended to bend the 
common law of nations before the orders 
of Council, and the regulations of the 
London Admiralty. 

_The declaration of the 16th of May an- 
nihilated by one single word the rights of 
all maritime states—placed under an in- 
terdict vast coasts and whole empires.— 
From this moment England no longer ac- 
knowledged any neutrals upon the seas. 

Ihe decrees of 1807 imposed upon eve- 
Ty vessel the obligation of touching at an 

_ English port, whatever her destination 
might be, to pay a tribute to England, 
and submit her cargo to the tarifs of the 
customs. 

_ By the declaration of 1806, all naviga- 
tion had been interdicted to neutrals ; by 
the decree of 1807, the power of navigat- 
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ing was restored to them; but they could 
use it only for the common utility of Eng- 
lish commerce, in the combination of its 
interests and its people. 

The English Government thus tore off 


-the mask with which it had covered its 


projects—proclaimed the universal domi- 
nion of the seas,—regarded all nations as 
tributaries,—and imposed upon the Con- 
tinent the expences of the war which it 
maintained against it. 4 

‘) hese unheard of measures excited a ge- 
neral indignation among the powers who 
preserved the sentiments of their indepen- 
dence and their rights ; but in Londen 
they raised the national pride to the high- 
est pitch ; they held out to the English 
people a future prospect, rich in the most 
brilliant hopes. Their commerce, their 
industry, were henceforth to be without 
opposition ; the produce of the two worlds 
was to flow into their ports—pay homage 
to the maritime and commercial sovereign 
of England, by paying tribute—and after- 
wards to other nations, leaded with the 
enormous expences from which English 
merchandizes alone would be free. 

Your Majesty, at a single glance, per- 
ceived the evils with which the Continent 
was threatened. You instantly applied the 
remedy. You annihilated by your decrees 
this pompous, unjust attack upon the in- 
dependence of every state and the rights 
of aj] nations. 

The Berlin decree answered the declara- 
tion of 1806. ‘The blockade of the British 
islands was opposed to the imaginary 
blockade established by England. The 
Milan decree answered the orders of 1807 : 
it declared denationalise every neutral ves- 
sel that submitted to English legislation, 
either by touching at a British port, or 
paying a tribute to England, and which 
thus renounced the independence and 
rights of its flag. All merchandise pro- 
ceeding either from British commerce or 
industry, was blockaded in the Britanme 
islands; the continental systein banished 
them from the Continent. 

Never did any act of reprisals attain its 
object in a more prompt, certain, and vic- 
torious manner. ‘Jhe Berlin and Milan 
decrees turned against England the arms 
she had directed against universal com- 
merce. ‘Ihat source of commercial pros- 
perity which she believed so abundant, be- 
came a source of calamities to British com- 
merce: in place of those tributes which 
were to have enriched the treasury, her 
credit was deteriorated, hurting the for- 
tune of the State and that of individuals. | 
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As soon a& your Majesty's decrees ap- 
peared, all the Continent foresaw that such 
would be their result if they received full 
execution; but, however accustomed Eu- 
rope was to see success crown your enters 
prizes, she could scarcely conceive by what 
new progligies your Majesty would realize 
the great designs which have been so ra- 
pidly accomplished. Your Majesty armed 
yourselé with ail your power ; nothing 
could divert you from your intention 5 
ifolland, the Hanseatic towns, the coasts 
that unite the Zuyderzee to the Baltic Sea; 
were united to France, and subjected to 
the same administration and same regula 
tions,—the immediate and inevitable con- 
sequence of the legislation of the, English 
Government. No kind of considerations 
eo::'d balance in the mind of vour Majesty 
the first interest of your empire. 

You did not wait long to reap the advan- 
tage of this important resolution. In fii+ 
teen months, that is to say, since the Se- 
natus Consultum of reunion, your Majes- 
ty’s decrees have weighed with all their 
force upon England. She flattered herself 
with invading the commerge of the entire 
world ; and her commerce, become specu- 
Jation, does nothing but by means of 
200,000 licences, delivered each year.— 
Forced to obey the law of necessity, she 
thus renounces her act ef navigation, the 
principal foundation of her power. She 
pretended to the universal dominion of the 
seas; and navigation is interdicted,—her 
vessels shut out from all the continental 
ports, She wished to enrich her treasury 
by the tributes which Furope would pay ; 
and Lurope has not only freed itself from 
her unjust pretensions, but from the tri- 
butes it would have paid her industry.— 
Her manufacturing towns are become de- 
serts ; distress has succeeded a prosperity 
hitherto increasing ; an alarming diseppear- 
ance of money, and the absolute want of 
employment, daily disturb the public tran. 
quillity. Such have been to England the 
consequences of her imprudent attempts — 
She already perceives, and will daily more 
and more discover, that there is no salva- 
tion for her but in a return to justice, and 
to the principle of the rights of nations 3 
and that she can only participate in the 
henetit of the neutrality of ports, inasmuch 
as she allows neutrals to beneiit by the 
neutrality of their flag. But till the Pri- 
tish orders of Council are rescinded, and 
the principles of the treaty of Utrecht to. 
wards nevtrals are agein in full vigour, 
the Rerlin and Milan decrees will remain 
against those Powers who aiuw their flag 
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to be denationalised. The ports of the 
Continent shall not be open either to de. 
nationalised flags or British merchandise. 

It must not be dissembled, that to main. 
tain in full vigour this grand system, it wil! 
be necessary that your Majesty employ all: 
the powerful means which belong to your 
empire ; and find in your subjects that as- 
sistance which you have never yet in vain 
demanded of them. It is necessary that all: 
the disposable French forces should march 
to whatever places where the English or 
denationalised flag attempted to land. A 
special array charged exclusively of guard- 
ing our vast extent of coasts, our maritime 
arsenals, and the triple range of fortresses 
which cover our frontiers, will answer to 
your Majesty for the safety of the territory 
confided to their valour and fidelity. You. 
will send to their fortunate destiny those 
brave men accustomed to fight and con- 
quer under the eyes of your Majesty,— 
to defend the political rights, and exterior 
safety of the empire. The depots even ot 
the corps will not be turned from the use- 
ful destination of supporting your active 
armies. The forces of your Majesty will 
thus always be maintained upon the most 
formidable footing, and the French terri- 
tory protected by an establishment which 
interest dictates; the policy and dignity of 
the empire will be placed in such a situc+ 
tion, as to entitle it more than ever tu 
deserve the title of inviolable and sacred. 

For a considerable time the English Go- 
vernment has proclaimed everlasting war ; 
a frightful project, which the wildest am- 
bition would never really have intended, 
and which a presumptuous boasting «alone 
allowed to escape—a frightful project w Lich 
will nevertheless be realized, if France 1s 
only to expeet engagements without gua- 
rantee,—of uncertain duration, and more 
disastrous than war itself. 

Peace, Sire, which in the midst of your 
immense power has been so often offered to 
your enemies, will crown your glorious 
works, if England, banished from the Con- 
tinent, with perseverance, and separated 
from all the states whose independence she 
has violated, consent to return to those 
principles upon which European society 18 
founded—acknow ledges the laws of nations. 
and respects the sacred rights consecrated 
by the treaty of Utrecht. : 

Inthe mean time, the Freneh nation 
must remain armed ; honour commands 1t5 
the interest, the rights, the independence 
of the people, engaved in the same cause, 
demands it; and an oraele stili more cet 
tain, often delivered even from the moc 
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¥f vour Majesty, constitutes it an imperious 
and sacred 


REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF WAR TO His 
MAJESTY THE CMPEROR 42ND KING. 


Sinr.——-The greatest part of your Majes- 
tv's troops had been calied without our ter- 
-yitorv, for the defence of the grand in- 
terests Which are to ensure the preponder- 
ance of the empire, and maintain the bBer- 
lin and Milan decrees, so fatal to England. 
he Continental system has scarcely been 
135 months in execution, and England is 
already at the last gasp. Had not events 
happened, whieh your Majesty could not 
have expected, perhaps, in this shert period 
of time, the prosperity of England would 
have been entively annihitated ; and con- 
valsions would have been experienced in 
her interior, which would have finally 
thrown into discredit the war faction, and 
eolled tothe administration, moderate men 
and friends of justice. 

No person understands better than your 
Majesty, to expect from time what time is 
to produce, and to mi iniain, with unchange- 
able constancy, a system and plan of con- 
duct from which you have calculated the 
results which are infailible. 

During the absence of the greater part 
of our troops of the Tine, the immense 
number of maritime establishments, strong 
Paces, and important points of the em- 
pire, are guarded by the fifth battalions 
und the depots, and by the marine troops ; 
which is attended with the inconvenience 
of diverting, by incessant marches and 
fountermarches, the firth battalions and 
depots from their proper destination, 
which are to supply the active armics. 
These marches fatigue the soldier and em- 
barrass the adininisiration. Besides, when 
such numerous armies are seen without the 
frontiers, the cittdens who do not under- 
stand the measures taken by the admivi- 
stration for the interior establishments, 
may feel some justifiable uneasiness 3 these 
inquietudes are of themselves contrary to 

the dignity of the empire ; these must be 

Prevented from increasing, by the e=tab- 
lishment of a constitutional force, for the 
defence of the territory alone. 

By our constitutional laws, the natioral 
gard is especially charged with guarding 
the frontiers, our maritime establishments, 
eur arsenals, and strong places ; but the 
national guard, which embraces the whole 
of the citizens, cannot be placed on per- 
manent duty, Wut only for a local and par- 
ticular service. 

Apri? 1812: 
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In dividing the national guard into three 
bands, and in composing the first of all the 
conscripts of the six last classes, viz. fron) 
the age of 20 to 26 years, who have not 
been called upon to join the active army 3; 
the second, of men from 26 to 40 years 3 
and the third, of men from 40 to 60 years 
of age; to the first band the active service 
will be confided 5 then the second and third 
bands will only have the reserve service, 
which is quite local. 

For 1812, the tirst band, comprehend- 
ing the conscripts from 1806 to 1812, who 
have not been called to the army, and wh? 
have not since married, and are in a con- 
dition for service, will form a resource fox 
men. 

f propose to your Majesty to raise from 
this number 100 cohoris, which will con- 
stitute the fifth part of those who remaia 
of the classes of 1806, 7, 8 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. These men should be organizec 
and clothed at the chief place of each milj- 
tary division. 

Those cohorts, composed of 8 companies, 
6 of which are to be fuzileers, one ariil- 
lery, and one a depot, will contain nearly 
one thousand men each. Your Majesty 
would thus have 100 cohorts or battalions, 
who, constantly under arms, and united in 
brigades and divisions unter order of chiefs 
of the line staff, would offera chosen army, 
and might be coanpared to the ancient 
French grenadiers. These troops, constant- 
ly encamped, and by reason of their ser- 
vice abundantly supplied with every thing, 
would suffer few losses by war. 

By this means our strong places on the 
Rhine, our establishments ‘at the Helder, 
upon the Meuse, the Scheidt, at Boulogne, 
Cherbourg, Brest, L*Orvient, Rochfort, 
Toulon, and Genoa, would be guarded by 
a combination of such force, that in five 
days 30,000 men could be collected at any 
particular point of the coast attacked ; and 
in less then ten days, considering the speed 
means which your Majesty has establish 
in urgent circumstances, from 60 to 80,000 
men of the first band, the marine troops, 
the departmental guards, and of the fifth 
battalions, all of which would march to 
the point menaced, and could form a junc- 
tion, independent of the assistanee afforded 
hy the 24 and 2d bands of the neighbouy- 
ing departments. 

I do not propose the establishment of any 
cavalry; the gens @’armes aloue, forming 
a force of 16,000 chosen men, will furnish 
sufficient cavalry for the aitacks against 
which we have to guard. 

Nevertheless, 
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Nevertheless, while this institution will 
completely protect the French empire a- 
gainst the idea of an attack, all the depots 
and fifth battalions, being no longer oc- 
cupied in forming garrisons or defending 
the country, will feed the active army with 
miore activity and effieacy. This will in 
reality be equivalent to an augmentation 
of the troops of the line. It is placing 
100,000 more Frenchmen under the ban- 
ners of your Majesty. But these men will 
he renewed every six years, by the con- 
scription for the army. This augmenta- 
tion will cause very little addition to the 
losses, because these troops will be seldom 
exposed but to the ordinary chances of 
mortality. It will likewise cause an in- 
crease in expence 6f 48 millions; but this 
expence cannot be placed in competition 
with the immense advantages which will 
result from it. 


This institution is eminently conserva- 
tive and national: it is useful and necessary. 


-Frenehmen are willing to make every sa- 


crifice to acquire the liberty of the seas ; 
they know that they must be armed, or 
this grand measure will not be accomplish- 
ed. 


SITTING oF maRcH 13. 


The Senate having met at noon, Count 
Lacepede, in the name of the Special Com- 
mussion, appointed in the sitting ofthe 10th, 
presented the following report upon the 
projects of the Senatus Consultum :— 


** Senators—Your Special Commission 
has examined, with all the attention the 
importance of the subject demanded, the 
Senatus Consultum project, relative to the 
organization of the national guard of the 
empire, as well as the levy of 100 cohorts 
from the Ist band of the national guards, 
and has with care compared the different 
dispositions with the reasons which have 
been stated to you, 


** This project is divided under two titles. 
The first offers one of those important insti- 
tutions which will signalize one of the most 
illustrious of reigns; the second puts in 
motion part of that force established by the 
first; one is the ground of action, the O- 
ther the consequence and application of it. 


** Let us, before all, examine the first : 
—It separates into three bands the nation- 
al guard of the empire ; it points out the 
Frenchmen who, according to the differ- 
ence of their age, must belong to one or 
other of these three hands; it determines 
the nature of the services which their coun- 
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try and 
from them. 

** And now, what is the national guard 
of the empire ? The nation armed. And 
what nation but that which extends froyy 
the banks of the Baltic Sea to those be. 
yond the Tiber ; and whose ancient renown 
every day acquires fresh eclat by its suec- 
cessful and new associations, and by the 
immortal glory of him who governs it ? 

** This nation had not received differ. 
ent successive laws, but particular organiza. 
tions only. It is going to receive a grand 
political law, a general organization, 

** And what a wonderful change is this 
profound conception of the Emperor going 
to produce! Order was established at his 
command, among the immense number of 
Frenchmen, whose very zea! and bravery, 
not regulated by his foresight, would have 
led to confusion and disorder. That ad- 
mirable and regular motion is the result 
of the high wisdom of him, who, combin- 
ing with the fruits of his genius, the pro- 
duce of experience, carries his views into 
future ages, to give durability to all the 
monuments he erects. 

‘© But what is the grand and principal 
effect of this new institution ? The safety 
of the interior, and public security. Hith- 
erto the safety of the interior of empires 
was provided for by armies, who became 
offensive or defensive according to the cir- 
cumstances of the war and the chances of 
success. But the security was neither en- 
tire nor durable. The fear of a reverse 
weakened it ; bad success might annihilate 
it; and what a situation was that people 
in, whose comforts and labours were every 
moment interrupted by anxiety and fear ? 

** Let us refer to history, and we shall 
see haw frequently week governments 
cauld oaly satisfy their subjects by impru- 
dently pointing out the number of their 
troops, their military dispositions, and 
their political arrangements ; and been 


have a right to expect 


_ obliged to give way, by dangerous and ab- 


surd dispositions of their forces, to the fi- 
diculous ideas which the want of security 
suggested, joined to false notions respect 
ing the true elements of a good defence. 

‘The project of the Senatus Consul 
tum, which is presented to you, Senators, 
prevents for ever all these misfortunes. 

* When, should even all the active at- 
mies quit the frontiers, and proceed to an 
immense distance to hur! the imperial 

thunder, the immense inclosure of the em- 
pire would present numerous defenders, 
which could be replaced by still more DU° 


microus defenders ; and the French —_ 
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considered, if I may be allowed so to ex- 
press myself, as an immense citadel plac- 
ed in the middle of the world, would shew 
its natural garrison, in a national guard, 
regularly organised, uniting to the constan- 
cy and instruction of old veterans, all the 
vigour of a youthful army. 


This is what the hero has thought fit to 
do, to render our frontiers inviolable— 
to tranquilise minds the most prempt to 
conceive alarms—to guard the public se- 
curity against all the attempts of false zeal, 
from ignorance or perfidy. This is what 
the father of his people has done ; for this 
great benefit but trifling sacrifices are re- 
quired. 

** The cohorts of the first band will be 
renewed with one-sixth each year; the 
young Frenchinen who constitute a part of 
it will know the exact period when they 
will return to their paternal roofs, and be 
restored to their affections, their labours, 
their habits; they will enjoy the price of 
their devotion. 

“* Arrived at the age in which ardour 
is united to strength, they will find in their 
military exercises salutary games and 
agreeable relaxations, rather than severe 
duties and painful occupation. ‘They will 
not be strangers to any of the advantages 
which the old phalanxes of Napoleon en- 
joy. Let us now proeeed, Senators, to ex- 
the second title. 


You haye heard the Minister for Fo- 

reign Affairs and for War, expose the 
frank, firm, and moderate policy of the 
Emperor. European commerce inust be 
freed from the shameful yoke wished to be 
imposed upon it. Nature demands this : 
the most solemn treaties prescribe it ; 
= imperial interests of the state demand 
it. 
_ ** Already does the enemy of continental 
independence suffer in his island ‘a part of 
those evils with which he wished to imun- 
date the world. He has swore everlasting 
war. Let a formidable power render abor- 
tive this attempt against humanity. Let 
ull the active armies of the empire be ready 
to march to whatever place they may 
be called by the greatest of heroes. Let 
100 cohorts of the first band answer to the 
eountry for its frontiers, strong places, ports, 
and arsenals. Let 100,000 brave men, 
chosen from among those of the first band, 
join in the standards of glory. Here we 
#gain find the same paternal solicitude of 
thé Monarch, and the same foresight of the 
great Captain. 

“ What relates to the suecessively re 


newing of that part of the first band, which 
will be placed at the disposition of the Mi- 
nister of War, is fixed with care; and 
every Frenchman of the first band who 
shall have married anterior to the publica- 
of the Senatus Consultum, shall remain in 
the bosom of his voung family, and consti- 
tute part of the second band. The as- 
sembling of a part of the first band will al- 
low the conscripts destined to augment or 
complete the active armies, to be longer 
exercised at their depots ; and every thing 
has been calculated in such a manner, that 
at-the least signal a numerous army can be 
promptly collected, and with facility march 
towards al points menaced. 

** In order to be better able to judge of 
all the advantages of the institution pro- 
posed to you, represent to yourselves, 
Senators, all the irregular appeals from the 
national guard which you have witnessed. 
Let those of our colleagues, whose military 
renown and the confidence of the Emperor 
have frequently placed at Pf head of these 
national guards, hastily collected, remem- 
ber how much they have deplored the in- 
evitable disorders of forced and truly pain- 

ul marches—-of dispositions which time 

did not permit to digest--of sacrifices al- 
Most inevitable—of lésses in men, am- 
munition, and money. 

*¢ If you call to your recollection the cir- 
cumstance so honourable for several de- 
partments of the empire, when British 
pride split upon the banks of the Scheldt, 
can you suppose, that if at that epoch, at 
which you expressed in so solemn a manner 
the devotion of the French people towards 
the Emperor, the institution which France 
is going to receive from its tutelary genius, 
had been established, England would have 
dared to conceive the hope of the most trif- 
ling success. 

*¢ Your commission has, therefore, the 
honour of unanimously proposing the a- 
doption of the Senatus Consultum, which 
Was presented to you.” 

The Senatus Consultum was adopted 
with the utmost unanimity. 


SPAIN & PORTUGAL. 


'SIFGE OF BADAJOZ. 


After taking Ciudad Rodrigo, the allied 
army remained a considcrable time in the 
neighbourhood of that place, with head- 
quarters at Gallegos, and afterwards at 
Frenada, no disposition having been made 
‘by the French to disturb it. On the 6th 
of March it moved to the southward; on 
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fhe arrived at Elvas; and, on the 
16th, invested Badajoz. The progress of 
the siege of that fortress, up to the 27th 
March, will be seen from the following ex- 
tracts of dispatches from the Earl of Wel- 
lington 

Elvas, Mareh 13, 1812. 

** T moved the head quarters from Fre- 
nada on the 6th, and arrived here on the 
Jith instant. 

*s There are none of the enemy's troops 
in the ficid in Estremadura, exeepting that 
part of the Sih ccrps not in the garrison of 
Badajoz, the head quarters of which are at 
Villa Franca, and a detachment, consist- 
ing of about a division, under General 
Darican, whose head quarters are at La 
Serena. 

** The enemy have made no movement, 
end I have heard of no operation of import- 
ance since I addressed your Lordship last. 
According to the last accounts, Marshal 
Soult was in she lines before Cadiz.” 


** Camp before Badajoz, March 20, 1812. 


** According to the intention which I 
announced to your Lordship, I broke up 
the cantonments of the army on the 15th 
and 16th instant, and invested Badajoz, 
on the left of the river Guadiana, on the 
16th, with the 3d, 4th, and light divisions 
of infantry, and with a brigade of Lieute- 
nant-General Hamilton's division on the 
night. These troops are under the com- 
mand of Marshal Sir William Beresford 
and Lieutenant-General Picton. We broke 
ground on the following day, and have 
established a parallel within two hundred 
yards of the outwork called the Picurina, 
which embraces the whole of the south east 
of the fort. The work has continued 
ever since with great celerity, notwith. 
standing the very bad weather which we 
have had since the 17th. 

_ ** ‘Fhe enemy made a sortie yesterday 
from the gate called La Trinidad, on the 
right of our attack, with about two thou. 
sand men. They were almost iminediate- 
ly driven in without effecting an object, 
with considerable loss, by Major-General 
Bowes, who commanded the guard in the 
trenches. We lost upon this occasion a 
very promising officer, Captain Cuthbert, 
Aid-de-Camp to Lieutenant-General Picton, 
killed ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher 
was slightly wounded, but I hope he wiil 
soon be able to resume his duties. I have 
Hot yet got the returns, but I believe that 
fur loss since the commencement of thesc 


operations, amounts 
wounded, . to 120 men killed and 
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** On the same dav that Badajoz was in- 
vested, Lieutenant-General Sir) Thomos 
(waham crossed the Guadiana, with the Is), 
6th, and 7th divisions of infantry, and 
General Slade's and General! le Marchant’s 
brigades of cavalry, and directed bis march 
upon Valverde and Santa Martha, and 
thence towards Llerenas; while Lieutenant. 
General Sir Rowland Hill, with the 2d and 
Lieutenant-General Hamilton's divisions, 
and Major-General Long’s cavalry, march- 
ed from his cantonments near Albuquer- 
que upon Merida, and thence upon Aimen- 
dralejo. These movements induced Gene- 
ral Drouet to retire from Villa Franca upon 
Hornachos, in order, I conciude, to be in 
communication with Genera] Darican’s di- 
vision, which was about La Serena. 

** | heard from Sir Thomas Graham and 
Sir Rowland Hill to the 19th inst. The 
former was at Los Santos and Zafra, with. 
General Slade’s cavalry at Villa Franca : 
and the latter at Almendralejo.  Lictite- 
nant-General Sir Rowland Hill took 
officers and a few hussars prisoners in 
Merida. 
Thave reports from the neighbour. 
hood of Ciudad Rodrigo of the T7th inst. 
The enemy had sent a sinall detachment to 
Bejar, principally with a view to plunder 5 
but there was no appearance of any imme- 
diate movement. ‘The 6th division hed 
moved from Tatavera, through the Puerte 
del Pico, on the Sth and 9th instant; and 
the 4th division, on the same days, frem 
Toledo through the Guadarrama ; and the 
first division only remained on the Tagus, 
near Talavera.” 


‘© Camp before Badajoz, 27th March Is12. 


‘* The operations of the siege of Bada- 
joz have continued since I addressed you 
en the 20th, notwithstanding the badness 
of the weatner, till the 25th instant. On 
that day we opened aur fire from twenty- 
eigkt pieces of ordnance in six batteries, in 
the first parallel ; €wo of which were In 
tended to fire upon the outwork called La 
Picurina, and the other four to enfilade or 
destroy the defences of the fort on the side 
attacked. I directed Major-General Kempt, 
who commanded in the trenches on thet 
afternoon, to attack La Picurina by storm, 
after it was dark that night 3 which service 
he effected in the most judicious and gal- 
lant manner. 

‘« ‘The attack was made by five hundred 
men of the 3d civision, formed into three 
detachments ; the right under the com 
mand of Major Shaw, of the 74th; the 
centre under the Hon, Captain Powys, ' 
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the 893d ; and the left under Major Rudd, 
77th regiment, The communica- 
son between the outwork of the body of 
the place, was entered on its right and 
lef by the right and left detaciments, each 
consisting of two hundred men; hgif of 
each of which detachments protected the 
attack from ‘sallies from the fort, while the 
others attacked the works in its gorge. 

* It was first entered, however, by the 
centre detachment of one hundred men, 
under the command of the Honourabie 
Captain Powys, of the 83d. regiment, who 
escaladed the work at the salient angle, at 
a point of which the pallisades had been 
inured by our fire. The detachments 
which attacked the work by the gorge had 
the most serious difficulties to commend 
with, as it was closed by not less than three 
rows of strong pallisades, detended hy mus- 
ketry, and a place of arms for the garri- 
son, musket proof, and loopholed throwgh- 
out. When che attack upon the salient 
angle, however, succeeded, the whole got 
into the work. 

* the enenty’s garrison in the outwork 
consisted of two hundred and fifty men, 
with seven pieces of artillery, under the 
command of Colonel Gaspard Thiery, of 
the Etat Major of the army of the South 3 
but very few, if any,escaped, The Colonel, 
three other officers, and eighty-six men, 
have been taken prisoners, and the remain- 
der was either killed by the fire of our 
troops, or drowned in the inundation of the 
River Rivellas, ‘The enemy made a sor- 
tie from the ravelin called St Roque, either 
with a view to recover La Picurina, or to 
protect the retreat of the garrison, but they 
wereiinmediately driven in by the detach= 
Ments stationed in the communication to 
protect the attack. 

** Brigade-Major Wilde, was unfortu- 
nately killed by a cannon-shot after the 
work was in our possession ; and § ajors 
Shaw and Rudd, and the Honourable Cap- 
tain Powys, were wounded, the latter on 
the parapet of the work, which he had been 
the first to mount by the ladders. 


“* We thus established ourselves in La 
Picurina, on the night of the 25th, and 
opened the second parallel within three 
hundred yards of the body of the place ; in 
two batteries were commenced jast 
night. 


_** It is impossible that I can do jus- 
tice to the zeal, activity, and indefatigable 
labour of the officers and soldiers with 
which these operations have been carried on 
inthe most unfavourable weather. The 


Guadiana swelled so considerably, that, 
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notwithstanding all preeartions, our bridge 
of pontoons was carried awry on the 22d 
instant; and the flying bridges were so 
much injured, as almost to become useless 5 
bat stiflthe operations have been carned 
on without interruption. 

Since I addressed wour Lordship on 
the 20th, General Drouet bas had his 
troops on the line between Medellina on 
the Guadiana, and Zalainea de la Sefena, 
and Lilerena, apparently with the view of 
keeping the communication open between 
the army of the south and the divisions of 
the army of Portugal, stationed on the ‘Ta- 
gus. 

** Licutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham 
madea movement to Llcrena on the 25th 
at night, bot the enemy, consisting of three 
battalions of infantry and two regimenis 
of cavalry, baving heard of his march, 
retired into the mountains during the 
night. 

** Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill 
has likewise sent a detachment to La Guare- 
na, and proposed to march himself this 
morning upon Medellina, in order to co- 
operate with Lieutenant-General Sir Tomas 
Graham.” 

Krom the date of the investment to the 
26th March, the British loss has been 7 ot 
ficers, 5 serjeants, 95 rank and tile, killed ; 
2x olticers, 15 serjeants, 2 drummers, 447 
rank and file, wounded; Il rank and tiie 
mnissing. 

Badajoz is the capital of Estremadura ; 
it stands on an eminence on the south side 
of the large river Guadiana, over which 
there is a bridge 700 paces long, and it 
broad, built by the Romans. this 
bridge, the Portuguese were defeated by 
Don John, of Austria, in 1661. [tis lio 
miles 8S. by W. of \-adrid, 170 N. of Cadiz, 
by W. of Seville, aud 0° 
Lisbon. Badajoz contain six monasteric: , 
the same number of nunneries, and a pop: 
jntiomof seven or eight thousand person . 
‘The fortifications are partly ancient and 
partly modern; the fine Roman bridge 
over the Guadiana is defended by a tete de 
pout, on which a few guns were mounted. 
Gn the rjght bank of the river stands the 
fort of St Christoval, which commands the 
city. Badajoz was twice besieged by the 
Portuguese, but was not taken by them. 

j An Extraordinary Gazette has been ree 
ceived to-day, (27th) containing accounts 
of the taking of Badajoz, by storm, on the 

evening of the 6th instant; these de- 
tails we must defer till ournext Number.] 

After the reduction of Valencia, the 

French 
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French army under Marshal Suchet invest- 
ed Peniscola, a strong fortress, 13 kagues 
from Tortosa, which appears, from the 
following letters, to have been treacherously 


surrendered by its Governor. Alicant is the 


next strong place in the line of Suchet’s 
progress ; and the French papers say, that 
he is preparing to besi¢ge it in form. 

Letter from the Marshal commanding 
the army of Arragon, to Don Pedro 
Garcia Navarro, Brigadier, Command- 
ing the Fort of Peniscola. 

** Valencia, Feb. 2. 

* ]T reply to the proposition for a capitu- 
Jation, which you have made to General 
Count Severoli, and I am resolved to accept 
the principal basis, because I see, with pleas 
sure, that you and the Military Junta en- 
tertain the sentiments of al] good Spaniards. 

**] also promise to treat you m sucha 
manner as to prove to you the esteem which 
1 have for those military Spaniards whoare 
really the enemies of fle English Minister. 

authorise the Ceneral of Division, 
Count Severoli, to receive you, and to allow 
you, as well as your officers, to go to Va- 
lencia, Tortosa, or any other place you may 
desire. 

Tam perfectly well acquainted with 
your present situation, as a part of your let- 
ters addressed to General Mahi have fallen 
nto my hands.” 

Repiy et the Brigadier Don Pedro Garci® 
Navarro to the Marshal of the Empires 
commanding in chief the army of Ar- 
ragon. ** Peniscola, Feb. 3. 

«© The letter dated the 2d, which you 
have addressed to me, has afforded me 
much pleasure, and I only wish for op- 
portunities to prove thesincerity of the prin- 
ciples IT have manifested. I have followed 
with zeal, T may say with fury, the party 
which I thought just, but now that I per- 
ceive the necessity for us all uniting ours 
selves to ovr King, to render our country 
less unhappy, I offer youto serve him with 
the same cathusiasin. 

** Your Excellency may be sure of me 
the survender of a strong place which has 
provisions, and all that is necessary for a 
long defence, can only be the effect of a full 
conviction, and serves as a pledge for my 
promises. I salute you with the utmost 
respect.” 


The French troops before Cadiz make 
no progress in the siege ; occasionally they 
throw in a few shells, but do no damage. 
Accounts from that place of the 25th 
March, state, that Marshal Soult had taken 
his departure for Seville, whether he had 
been followed by a French division. 

The new Spanish constitution, it appears, 


was completed on the 19th March, and its 
establishment was celebrated by the acciam. 
mations of the people. . 

The guenila warfare continues through- 
out Spain with unabated spirit ; and proves 
sufficiently harassing to the French, in in- 
tercepting couriers and supplies. To this 
system, however, we can hardly look fog 
any decisive results. 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 


The subject of the intelligence from the 
Continent, for some time past, has been the 
immediate prospect of a sanguinary contest 
between Russia and France. Bonaparte, 
we are informed, is pouring an immense 
foree towards the Polish frontier. A large 
army, composed of French, Bavarian, Wir- 
temberg, and Saxon troops, is already on 
its march to the Vistula. The armies of 
Austria, Prussia, and the troops of the Con- 
ederation of the Rhine, will, it is said, as- 
sist in the conflict against Russia ; the for- 
mer are to make the attack on the side of 
Gallicia. 

Russia, on the other hand, has assembled 
an army on the frontiers of Poland, amount- 
ing, according to some accounts, to 280,000 
men ; of whichthe Emperor takes the coni- 
mand in person, having under him Gene- 
rals Barclay de Tolley, and Benningsen.— 
Alexander, while such formidable hostility 
is arraying against him, is still engaged in 
a useless contest with the Turks, who, it is 
said, have refused totreat for peace. 

Sweden, as far as can be judged from ap- 
pearances, seems to favour Russia ; and, it 
is said, will, in the ensuing contest take an 
active part against France. 


AMERICA. 


There is vet no intelligence from this 
quarter to induce a hope that the matters 
of difference between Britain and the United 
States are in any forward state of amicable 
adjustment ; and we are sorry to find, that 
the measure from which, in the ‘mean- 
time, considerable relief to the trade of the 
two countries was expected, has not passed 
into a law. The bill which had been 
brought into Congress for admitting into 
America, ali goods contracted for in Bri- 
tain, prior to February 1811, after various 
discussions, was finally rejected. A_ bill 
for appropriating 480,000 dollars for there- 
pair of ships of war, and 200,000 a@nnually 
for three years, for the purchase of ship- 
timber has been passed ; but the bill for 
raising 50,000 volunteers did not pass, Un- 
til the number was reduced to 25,000. : A 
proposal to raise 20,000 men for —— 
Canada, was negatived by a m:yority of 5 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAPTURE OF A FRENCH FRIGATE AND A 
STORE SHIP, 


(From the London Gazette. ) 


His Majesty’s ship Alceste, off Lissa, 
Dec. I, 1811. 


Sin—His Majesty’s ships under my or- 
ders having been drawn from their ancho- 
rage before Lugina, by strong gales, had 
taken shelter in Lissa, when the telegraph 
on Whitby Hill signalised three suspicious 
sail south; Alceste, Active, and Unite 
were warped out of Port St George the 
moment a strong E. N. E. wind would 
permit; and on the evening of the 28th 
ultimo, eff the south end of Lissa, 1 met 
with Lieutenant M‘Dougall, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Unite, who, with a judg- 
ment and zeal which does him infinite cre- 
dit, had put back, when on his voyage to 
Malta in a neutral, to acquaint he had 
seen three French frigates, 40 miles to the 
southward ; every sail was carried on in 
chace, and at nine on the morning of the 
29th the enemy were seen off the island of 
Augusta; he for med inline upon the larboard 
tack, and stood towards us tor # short 


.time ; but finding his Majesty’s ships bearing 


upon him under all sail in close line abreast, 
he bore up to the N. W. and set steering 
sails. AtJl the rear ship separated and 
stood to the N. E.; I immediately detach- 
ed the Unite after her, (and Captain Cham- 
berlayne’s report to me of the result I have 
the honour to inclose). At twenty minutes 
after one p. M. the Alceste commenced ac- 
tion with the other two, by engaging the 
rear in passing to get at the Commodore, 
but an unlucky shot scon afterwards bring- 
ing down our main-top-mast, we un2void- 
ably dropped a little astern 3 cheers of vive 
VEmpereur, resounded from both ships, 
they thought the day their own, not aware 
of what a second I had in my gallant friend 
Captain Gordon, who pushed the Active up 
under every sail, and brought the stern- 
Most to action, within pistol-shot ; the 
headmost then shortened sail, tacked and 
Stood for the Alceste, (which though disa- 
bled in her masts, I trust he experienced 
was by no means at her guns), and after a 
warm conflict of two hours and twenty mi- 
uutes, it ended by the French Commodore 
making sail to the westward; which front 
My crippled state I was unable to prevent. 
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and the other surrendering, after being to- 
tally dismasted and five feet water in her 
hold; she proved to be the Pomone, of 
forty-feur guns and three hundred and 
twenty two men, commanded by Captain 
Rosamel, who fought his ship with a skill 
and bravery, that has obtained for him the 
respect and esteem of his opponents ; the 
other was the Pauline, of similar force, 
commanded by Monsieur Montford, Captain 
du Vaisseau, with a broad pendant ; they 
were from Corfu, going to join the squa- 
dron at Trieste. ‘The Alceste had twenty 
killed and wounded, Active thirty-two, and 
Pomone fifty ; and it is with poignant re- 
gret I inform you, that Captain Gordon has 
lost a leg ; but thank God he is doing well ; 
his merits as an officer I need not dwell 
upon, they are Known to his country ; and 
he lives in the hearts of all who have the 
happiness to know him. His first Lieute- 
nant, Dashwood, lost his arm soon after 
he was wounded, and the ship was fought 
by Lieutenant Haye, ia a manner that re- 
flects the highest honour upon him ; his 
services before had frequently merited and 
obtained the high approbation and strong 
recommendation of his Captain, who also 
speaks in the warmest praise of Acting 
Lieutenant Moriarty, Mr Lothian, mas- 
ter, Lieutenant Meers, royal marines, and 
every Officer, seaman, and marine, under 
his command, 


And though our success was not s0 come 
plete as I trust it would have been, could 
the Aiceste have taken upher intended po- 
sition ulongside the Pauline, instead of that 
ship, from the fall of her topmast, being 
unable to manceuvre and chuse her dis- 
tance, I feel it my duty tostate, that every 
officer and man here behaved most gallante 
ly. Murkay Maxwetr. 
To Captain Rowley, his Majesty's 

ship kagle, &c. 


His Majesty’s ship Unite, Liste 

N. E. five leagues, Nov. 29. 
Sire—] am to acquaint you that, in one- 
dience to your signal to chase this morn- 
ing, I Was enabled, by? the superior sailing 
of his Majesty’s ship under my command, 
to so far close immediately in the wake of 
the enemy's frigate at noon, as to exchange 
bow and stern chasers, but the very vari- 
able state of the weather from thet time, 
the wind veering frum the south to the 
east, aud our opponent keeping ws directly 
astern 
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g-tern, peevented my getting closer until 
near four o'clock, When part of our broad. 
side being fired at him, he returned bits, 
wad struck his colours. You will judge 
day astonishment at her proving to be La 
Persanne, of 360 tons, 29 9-pounders, and 
x compliment of 125 men and 65 trocps, 
having on board 120 iron, and a few brass 
ordnance 3 she was commanded by Mons. 
Joseph Endic Satie, Captain de Frigate, 
whose masterly manauvres and perséver- 
ing resistance for near four hours, reflect 
great credit on him. Our masts, yards, 
sails, and rigging, bear ample testimony 
to his galling fre. 

We have only one man wounded ; the 
encuny two killed and four wounded. 
woiness and stendy attention to my ofders 
oo the part of my First Lieutenant, Mr J. 
W. Crabb, Lieutenant MeDougall, Lien. 
W. Hothem, Mr Gibson, Istely 
moomoted for his gallantry on beard the 
active, and the whole of the other officers 

i ship’s company, could only be equall- 
el by their extreme disappointment at 
covering, at the enemy's surrender, we 
had been opposed to a vessel of inferior 

M. Vaxwel!, Esq. Captain of his 

Majesty's suip Alceste. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
RIOTS IN ENGLAND, 


We recret to observe that in Rristol, 
Manchester, Sheftield, Carlisle, and many 
ethers of the principal manufacturing 
towns in Fogland, serious disturbances 
have taken ploce among the peyvulace, 
occasioned by the double cause of a want 
of work and a dearness of provisions. 
‘The rioters have in some of these places 
committed grout excesses. In the neigh. 
hourhood of Maccles teld some large facto. 
mies have been burned, and in Sheffield 
tie mob seized on the magazine of the 
peace, and took out and destroyed all the 
arms and ammunition which it contained. 
Order has only been restored by the pre- 
sence and activity of large bodies of 
troops 3 but from the aceount we daily re- 
Cave, it appears the disposition to riot 
has nat enurely subsided. 

For the principal cause of these com. 
Motions, namely the dearth of provasions, 


We are atradd there ds rev iv i 
we remedy, since it 


is now generally admitted, that all ai 
tempts to interfere with the free course of 
the market, would only aggravate the 
mischief, We know, indeed, that gi! 
those who deal in grain, or are any way 
concerned in bringing it from the farmer 
to the consumer, have generally, in*a 
time of dearth, been marked out as the 
ebjects of popular hatred; and this focting 
has its origin in the notion, that those 
persons, by buying up the grain, occ: sion 
‘dearth—Among this class of reasoners, 
‘of course, every expedient to force dowa 
the price of corn by the terrors of lav —to 
prevent its free transportation from one 
place to another—and generally every 
plan which lays restraints on the trade by 
preventing corn from being freely bough 
and sold is extremely popular, though 
nothing is more certain, than that to 
throw obstacles in the way of the sale, is 
the sure way to stint the supply of the 
market, and to keep the price higher than 


‘it would otherwise be; and, on tke other 


hand, to give to the farmer or coin 
merchant the most entire liberty to eome 
to the market, and to go from it exactly 
as they find it conyenient, is the best 
method of ensuring a regular supply. It 
may also be remarked, that not one of 
those regulations for keeping down the 
price of grain ever produced the slightest 
elect 3 on the contrary, during that bare 
barous era when the statutes against fore- 
stalling and regrating were «0 much in 
vogue, and when they were carried into 
effect with great rigour, the country Was 
often afiliicted with the most dreadful fa- 
mines, and one county was frequently 
distressed for want, while the neighhot- 
ing counties were in comparative «bande 
ance. But such was the difficulty thrown 
in the way of trading in grain, or ef tr 
sporting it from one place to another, 
that relief, though-so near at hand, was 
often procured with the utmost. diilicn!ty- 
The trath is, that the price is fixed by the 
state of the supply, and depends not et all 
on the interest of the grain dealers; for 
if it were their interest that it should be 
high, and if they had the power of rege 
lating it, w hy should it ever fall 2 and 
vet we see it rising and fallmg, from 
causes beyond the power of human Test= 
lations to controul : from which we méy 
be clearly convineed of the folly aud pres 
sumption of meddling with what seems °° 
bg the work ofa higher hand. 
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age General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, mects at Edinburgh on 
the Zlst of May next. 

The Lord Provost, and James Denholm, 
Esq. have been chosen by the city of Edin- 
burgh, their representatives to that Assem- 
bly. And on the 25th March, the Presby- 
tery elected the following gentlemen to re- 
present them, viz. Drs Simpson, Anderson, 
Buchanan, and Duncan; Mr D. Dickson, 
jun. and Sir H. W. Moncrieff, minister. The 
Lord President, A. Wauchope, of Niddry, 
Esq. and Bailie Waugh, elders. 

Ata meeting of the Presbytery#0¥ Edin- 
burgh on the 25th of March, intinSation 
was made to them, as superintendants of 
all schools within their bounds, that the 
ministers and elders of F.dinburgh have re- 
solved to establish, in each part of the city, 
an institution, which may afford to the 


children of the poor, an opportunity of at- 


tending divine service, and receéivitig reli- 
gious education on the Lord's day. 

The following are the proposals which 
have been printed and circulated for carry- 
ing the above institution into effect :— 

I. That in each of the parishes of the 
city, the poor children of both sexes, whose 
parents shall consent to the measure, shall 
Le assembled at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of every Lord’s day, in some conveni- 
ent apartment, and under the care of a 
master, for the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures, and committing to memory the 
Shorter Catechsim of the Church, with 
such other means of religious mstruction as 
from time to time be recommend. 
ed, 


April 1812. 
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2. That at the hour of divine service 
both in the morning and the afternoon, the 
children shall be conducted by their master 
to the parish church, if accommodation 
can there be found for them; and that, if 
the necessary accommodation cannot be at- 
forded in any particular church, an endex- 
shal) be made to find accommodativa 
for the children of two parishes in one of 


the adjvining churches. 


3. That in the evening of every Lord's 
day, the exercises of the morning shall be 
renewed for such a number of hours as 
may hereafter be agreed upon. 

4. That application shall be made to the 
Town Council for their countenance in this 
matter, and for the use of such seats as are 
hot let in each of the churches of the city, 
for the accomodation of the children of the 
respective parishes, and those of any ad- 
joining parish who cannot be otherwise ac- 
commodated. 

3. That, for defraying the expence of thpse 


perochial institutions, gn annual contribu. 


tion shall be solicited from the wealthy in- 
habitants of this city, and shall be collect- 


ed in the same manner as itis now for the 


Infirmary, Dispensary, &e. 
¢. That the election of the master to 
whose charge the children of each parish 
shall be committed, and the immediate care 
and direction of the parochial institution, 
shall be vested in the kirk-session of the 
parish, with power to avail themselves of 
the ussistance of any respectable individu- 
als of thelr own parish or congregation. 
7» That there shall also be a sinall Com- 
mittee, consisting of an equel number of 
Lil sters 
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ministers and elders, (to be elected in the 
manner that may hereafter be agreed upon), 
who shall have the management of the ge- 
neral fund for supplying each of the pa- 
rochial institutions, according to its neces- 
sities ; and that this Committee shall have a 
superintendence of the whole establish- 
ment now proposed within the city, for the 
purpose of maintaining as much uniformity 
of system in reference to the whole, as 
may prevent any complaints that would 
otherwise arise from) more or less liberality 
and indulgence being extended to the chil- 
drev of one parish than to those of another, 


On the 26th of March, came on the 
election of a Member of Parliament for the 
city of Edinburgh, in room of Sir Patrick 
Murray, resigned, when the Right Hon. 
William Dundas, was unanimously chos- 
¢) The new member afterwards gave an 
elegant entertainment in George Strect 
Assembly Rooms, to the Magistrates, and 
a Number of noblemen and gentlemen. 


Mowrrosr, March 27.—Monday week, 
a poor woman, considerably advanced. in 
years, travelling from Fettercairn to Birse, 
unfortunately lost her way on the Cairn 
©’Mount, and stuck amongst the snow.— 
Notwithstanding the dreadful prospect be- 
fore her, she remained, it would appear, 
for some time, perfectly collected. After 
giving her horse his liberty, she tied a 

ndle of yar to the head of her staff, and 
erected it as a mark, hoping that it might 
attract the notice of some person passing 
that way. The folowing day, late in the 
afternoon, after having been more than 24 
taurs in the very perilous situation just 
mentioned, exposed to hunger and the 
freezing storm, one of General Burnet’s ser- 
vants, in his journey across the Cairn, ob- 
Serving the signal, and being induced to 
go off the road to examine it, found the 
poor creature, almost exhausted. He hu- 
manely conveyed her to the nearest cot- 
tage, when, by kind treatment, she was 
completely restored. The horse, all alone, 
trudged safely to Brechin. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette. | 

March 17.—The Prince Re. 
gent has been pleased to appoint the Earl 
of Ormond to be one of the Lords of his 

—~-ihis day the Marquis of Wi 
fer, the Earl of Yarmouth, and the Right 
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Honourable John M*Malhon, were sworn 
Members of his Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able Privy Council. 


24.—Viscount Jocelyn was this day ap- 
pointed Treasurer of his Majesty's House- 
hold. 


— This day Viscount Jocelyn, and the 
Right Hon. Robert Liston, were swore 
Members of his Majesty's Most Honour- 
able Privy Council. 


— The Right Hom Viscount Melville, 
Vice-Admiral William Domett, Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Joseph Sidney Yorke, Hon. Fre- 
derick John Robinson, Lord Walpole, 
Right Hon. William Dundas, and Rear- 
Admiral George Johnstone Hope, appoint- 
ed Lords Comniissioners of the Admiralty. 


Cartetor Flousr, March 26.—AtaChap- 
ter of the Order of the Garter, his Grace 
Charles Duke of Richmond, and his Grace 
James Duke of Montrose (late Knight ot 
the most ancient Order of the Thistle, the 
ensigns of which he had, previously to the 
Chapter, surrendered to the Prince Regent) 
were duly elected Knights of that Order. 


Wuitenaret, April 4.—The Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, the Ear! of Liver- 
pool, Viscount Castlereagh, Rt. Hon. Richard 
Ryder, Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Lord 
Lovaine, Lord Teignmouth, Right Hon. 
Thomas Wallace, Viscount Lowther, and 
Right Hon. John Sullivan, to be Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India. 

— Right Hon. Francis Lord Napier, to 
be his Majesty's High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. 


— Henry Duke of Newcastle, to be 
Steward of the Forest of Sherwood, and 
Park of Folewood, Nottinghamshire. 


Carterton House, April 4.—The Honour- 
able Major-General Lumley, to be one 
the Grooms of his Majesty's Bedchambc:. 


WAR-OFFICE, MARCH 24. 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Farquharson. 
of the 42d foot, appointed Lieutenant-bo- 
vernor of Carlisle, vice Grant deceased. 

31.—Major-General Alexander Camp- 
bell to be Lieutenant-General in the Isle 
of France and Bourbon only. 


On the 3lst of March, the following 
noblemen and gentlemen were unanimous- 
ly chosen Governor, Deputy-Governor, 4 
Directors of the Bank of Scotland :— 

GOVERNOR. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville. 
pEerutY? 
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DEPUTY-GOVERNOR. 
Patrick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton. 


ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
James Walker, Esq. one of the Principal 
Clerks of Session 
John Marjoribanks, Esq. banker 
David Reid, Esq. one of the Commissioners 
for Fisheries, Manufactures, &c.in Scot- 
land 
Adam Rolland, Esq. advocate 
George Kinnear, Esq. banker 
~ Robert Wilson, Esq. accountant 
Donald Smith, Esq. banker 
Robert Dundas, Esq. writer to the signet 
John Irving, Esg. writer to the signet 
Andrew Bonar, Esq. banker 
John Dundas, Esq. writer to the signet 
Henry Davidson, Esq, writer to the signet 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
His Grace the Duke of Montrose 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Douglas 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Kellie 
The Right Hon. the Ear] of Glasgow 
Robert Clerk, Esq. of Mavisbank 
Archibald Douglas, Esq. of Adderstan 
Sir Patrick Inglis of Cramond, Bart. 
General Sir David Dundas, K. B. 
Alex. Keith of Ravelston, Esq. 

Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster 
Bart. ' 
C. Maitland Gibson, of Ciiftonhail, 

Hon. David Williamson, Lord Balgray. 


Sir James Hall, Bart. has been elected 
President of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, in room of his Grace the late Duke 
of Buccleuch. 


The University of Edinburgh has confer- 
red the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
the Reverend James Curdie, vicar of Ha- 
nolhim, in the diocese of London. : 

Mr Reid of Adamton has presented the 
Rev. John Oughterson, assistant at Kil- 
bride to the parish of Monkton, presbytery 
of Ayr, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr Mitchell. | 

Mr Brodie of Lethan has presented the 
Rev. Hugh \i*Bean, to the parish of Ard- 
clach, presbytery of Nairn,} vacant by the 
death of the Rey. Donald Mitchell. — 

On the Ist of April the following Gen- 
tlemen were elected Office-Bearers of the 
Society of High Constables, Edinburgh, 
viz. 

Messrs William Dunlop, Moderator. 

John Clapperton, Treasurer. 
William MarshaJl, Chaplain. 
Alex. Ross, Secretary. 


BIRTHS. 


March 3. At Islandclach, Mrs Captain 
Daniel Reid, a son. 

4. At Auchlunies, Mrs Gordon, a son 
and heir. 

7. At Carron-hall, the Lady of Thomas 
Bruce, Esq. of Arnot, a son. 4 

8. Mrs Watson, North Castle Street, a 
son. 

11. Mrs Macknight, London Street, 2 
son. 

— Mrs Williamson, South Castle Strect, 
a daughter. 

15. The Lady of Hugh Reveley, Esq. 
at Bryny Gwin, Merianethshire, a son and 
heir. 

— The Lady of Gilbert L. Mason, Esq. 
of Lindertis, a daughter. 

17. At Inverary, Mrs Paterson, a son. 

18. The Lady of Lieut.-Col. Black, a 


21. Mrs Wood, South Charlotte Street 
a son. 
— The Viscountess Duncan, a son and 
heir. 
— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Captaip 
Andrew Brown, royal navy, a son. 
23. At Ayr, Mrs Colonel Farquhar, 2 
daughter. 
24. At Kensington, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Drinkwater, a son. 
— The Jpady of R. Fraser, Esq. a daugh- 
ter. 
30. Mrs Lyon, Forth Street, a son. 
April 4 Mrs William Bell, a daughter. 
Lately. at London, the Lady of the Hon. 
D. M. Erskine, of a daughter. 
— At Richmond, the Hon. Mrs Murray, 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


January 9. At Fredrickton, New Brun- 
swick, H. Carmichael, Esq. peymaster of 
the 104th regiment, to Isabélla, daughter 
of Major Hailes, Brigade-Majar to the for- 
ces in New Brunswick. 

March 2. At Penzance, William Purvi 
Esq. younger of Purvis, to Mrs Hall, re- 
lict of ———_ Hall, Esq uf Flosk, in the 
county of Durham. 

— At Cove, Lieutenant Maxwell of the 
Dumfries-shire regiment of militia, to Ja- 
cobina Maria Irving, daughter of Jaffray 
Irving, of Cove, Esq. 

— Captain Graham Moore, of his Maje- 
sty’s navy, brother of the late Sir John 
Moore, to Dora, daughter of the late 
‘Thomas Eden, Esq. and niece of Lord 
A 
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7. John Veitch, the younger of Haw- 
thornback, Haddingtonshire, M.D. to 
Henrietta Maria Grant, eldest daughter of 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. of Baker Street, 
London. 

— At London, the Honourable Mr Eli- 
ot, brother to Lord Eliot, to Miss Robin- 
son, daughter of General Robinson. 

9. At Hamilton, James Miller Dyer, 
Isq. writer in Hamilton, to Mrs Gray, 
Hamilton. 

— At Paisley, Charles Fraser, Esq. of 
Fairview, county, of Down, Ireland, to 
Ann, second daughter to the late James 
Orr, Esq. of Thornly Park. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter M*Niven, 
writer, to Christian, eldest daughter of Mr 
Fletcher Yetts, Castlehill. 

— At Dundee, Captain James Wrigh 
of the 3lst regiment of foot, to Hannah, 
second daughter of Mr John Ogilvie, wri- 
ter, Dundee. 


13. At Leith Links, John Drysdale, 
F-q. to Miss Sceales, only daughter of 
Adolphus Sceales, Esq. merchant there. 
14. Major Napier, of the 43d light in- 
fantry, to Caroline, the youngest daughter 
of the late Honourable General Fox. 

16. At Edinburgh, Major-General the 
Venourable Alexander Duff, second son of 
lute Alexander, Earl of Fife, to Miss 
Anne Stein, youngest daughter of the late 
James Stein, Esq. of Kilbagic. 

— At Edinburgh, Joha Fullarton, Esq. 
date of Jamaica, to Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of the late James Dunn, Esq. 


— At Kirkendbright, Ralph Hardie, 
Hsq. writer in Edinburgh, to Miss Agnes 
Blackie, daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Blackie, merchant in Kirkeudbright. 

17. At Paisley, Mr John Murray, Quar- 
ter Master, Ayrshice militia, to Mies hu- 
phemia Pyper. 

IS. At Edinburgh, Alexander Somer. 
ville, Esq. wine merchant, Edinburgh, to 
Klizabeth Monro, eldest daughter of the 
inte Major John Muuro, in the Honour- 
able East India Company’s service. 

19. At Anstruther, Mr Robert Forbes, 
writer, Kinross, to Ann, youngest daughter 


ef Alexander Tennant, sen. merchant 
there. 


20. At Edinburgh, Mr George Mac- 
pleish,. brass-founder, Canal Strect, to 


lizabeth, eldest daughter to Mr Geor 
se 
Adams, Edinburgh. 


a3. Mr Archibald M‘Nab, merchant, 


Deatiis. 


Glasgow, to Jean, daughter of Mr John 
Lilburn, uphoisterer there. 

26. At dinburgh, James Cunnineham, 
Esq. Thirlestone, to Miss Robina Cunning. 
ham, daughter of the deceased Mr Alexun- 
der Cunningham, Selkirk. 

27. Mr George Learmonth, builder, 
Fdinburgh, to Isabella, daughter of \ r 
George Anderson, baker, Greenside Place. 

30. At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Colyu- 
houn, io Miss Mary Colquhoun. 

Sl. At Knowhead, Perth, Mr James 
M*Laren, merchant in Glasgow, to Isabel- 
la, fourth daughter of Henry Bannerman, 
Knowhead. 

April 3. At Edinburgh. by the Right 
Reverend Bishop Sandford, Mr John Henry 
Horn, artist, of London, to” Miss Mary 
Alexander, daughter of Captain Alexan- 
der, Thistie Street. 

Lately, At Maryfield, Lieut. Thomas 
Stewart, of the Royal Navy, to Beatrix, 
eldest daugther of the Rev.. Bonald Mac- 
kenzie, minister of Fodderty. 

At St Petersburgh, Sic Robert Ker Por- 
rer, to Princess Marie Scherbatof. 


DEATHS. 


Aug. 21.1811. On board his Majesty's fri- 
gate Galatea, in the 17th year of his age, 
Thomas Hay, midshipman, youngest son 
of William Hay, of Russel-square, Aber- 
deen. 

September 1. At Calcutta, Lieutenant 
William Crooks, of the Honourable bast 
India Co;npany’s 23d regiment of native in- 
fantry, son of the late William Crooks, L=q. 
writer, Ayr. 

7. At Trippassoye, John Balmain, Esq. 
of the Honourable Company's service, 
cond son to the deceased James Balmain, 
Esq. Commissioner of Excise. 

23. In Jamaica, Mr David Oliphant, 
son of the deceased Mr David Oliphant, 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

December 6. At Cape Town, Olof God- 
licb De Wet, Esq. President of the Justi- 
ciary Court of the Cape of Good Hope. 

13. At Fishkill, in America, John Hen- 
derson, aged 102 years. He was at the 
batiles of Culldden and Minden, and at 
the taking of Quebec, after which he set- 
tled in America. 

16. On the passage home from Jamaica, 
Lieutenant Jaynes Robinson, woyal navy, 
second son of George Robinson of Clermis- 
ton, Esq. writer to the signet. 

19. At Irvine, aged 70 years, Anns 

Hamilton, 
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Hamilton, daughter of the late Charles 
Hamilton, Esq. of Craigelaw, and wife of 
John Peebles, Fsq. 

19. At Camistimveg, Mrs Isabella Camp- 
sell, Spouse toCaptain Norman M*Leod, of 
that place. 

Keb. 24 1812. At Hopeshill, JohnjWalk- 
er, Esq. of Blairton, aged 72. 

v3. At Glasgow, Mrs Sarah Caddy, wire 
of Mr William Ainslie, and eldest daughter 
et the late Lieut.-Col. Caddy, of the royal 
engineers. 

— At Kelso, much (regretted, Mrs 
Lockie, wife of Mr Andrew Lockie, nurse- 
ryman. 

— Mr Thomas Anderson, shoemaker, 
aged 63. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Winifred Hair- 
stens, daughter of the deceased William 
Hairstens, of Craigs. 

— At Paisley, Mrs Isabella Buchanan, 
daughter of the late Mr Archibald Buchan- 
an, merchant, Glasgow, wife to Mr Browne 
ing, Paisley. 

27. At Dumfries, Mrs Elizabeth Hy- 
slop, relict of Mr James Appleby, mer- 
chant, there. 

— At Perth, John Stewart, Esq. of 
Crossmount, aged 80. - 

— At Edinburgh, aged 81 years, Mrs 
relict of Mr John Molleson, 
Writer in Edinburgh. 
— At Newark on Trent, Mr Walter 
Carswell, of Paisley. 

2s. At E dinburgh, Mr John Archibald, 
merchant. 

29. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth An- 
derson, daughter of the late Rev. John An- 
derson, minister of Stron 

— At Edinburgh, Jane, only daughter 
of the deceased Williain Rawlinson, Esq. of 
Graithwaite, Lancashire. 

March 1. At London, in his Ist year, 
Maxwell Garthshore, M. D. F. R. S. and 
A.S.M. RI, the oldest member of the 
London € ‘olege of Physicians, and a sub- 
scriber to all the liter rary and charitable in- 
stitutions in London and E diunburgh. As 
a physician his Joss wali long be remember- 
ed by the numerous poor who daily avail- 
ed themse}v es of his gratuitous and cxpe- 
rienced advice ; as a benefactor to socicty, 
and the philanthropic friend to the young 
or inexperienced, his death is even still 

» More to be deplored 
— At London, ¢he Countess of Aber- 
dons. 

— Miss Elizabeth Touch, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Reverend John Touch, late mi- 
cister ot 
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2. At Dundee, aged $1, Mrs Geekie, re- 
lict of the late Prov ost Geekie, of thai 
town. 

— At the Manse of Glencorse, Mrs 
Jean Gordon, relict of John Innes, Esq. of 
Leuchars. 

-~ At Fortruse, Mrs Matheson, sen. of 
Bennetstield, aged 73. 

3. At Leith, in the 84th year of his age, 
Mr James Young, late brewer, there. 


— At Elgin, aged 10 years and § 
months, Ann Margaret Grant, fourth 


daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel A. Grant. 

— At Cameron House, Dunbartonshire, 
Augusta, youngest daughter of Captain 
John Rouet Smoilet, of Bonhill. 

4 Flizabeth Frances, youngest daughter 
of William Boswell, Esq advocate 

At Edinburgh, John Graham, teind 
macer, and one of the mucers of the Court 
of Session. 


} Mrs Anne Heme, daughter of the 
late Hononrable George Home, and wie 
of Mr Thomas Turnbull, Leith Walk. 

-- At Edinburgh, George Peter, the in- 
fant son cf John Campbeil, ‘Esq. tertivs, 
W. 

6G. At Alexandria, Mr -Neil Mactavish, 
late villace schoolmaster there. 

-- At Hartland Abbey, Devon, aged 75, 
P. Orchard, Esq. in four successive Varlia- 
ments representative of the boroush of 
Callington, and fur many years Colonel of 
the North Devon regiment of militia. 

— At Parkfoot, near Dumfries, Mr 
James Smith, farmer, ceed 40 veurs. 

— At Chichester, in tue 86th year of his 
age, Captain Robertson, lite of the marines, 
uncie to the Countess of Dundons ud. He 
was the oldest officer in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, his first commission having be~w dat- 
ed in the year 1740. Hie was “univeislly 
respected. 

7. In London, Duncan Forbes Mitchell, 
Esq of 'Thainstone. 

— At Gardyne, near Arbroath, Mrs Elie 

zabeth Lyell, relict oi Alex. Lyell, Lsq. of 
Gardyne. 

— At Edinburgh, Maria Ilunger/ord 
Oficy, yonngest daughter of Major-Gen. 
the ifonourtble John Crewe. 

8. At London, after an illness of only 
three days, Sir William Langham, Bart - 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Young, Esq. 
son of the late Rev. Mr Robert Young, mi- 
nister of the Gospel at Benholm. 

At London, the Hon. George Mel, 
ville Leslie. 

Haddington, Mary, _younges; 
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daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Bathe, 
15th regiment of foot. 

9. Mrs Helen Pitcairn, widow of the 
Reverend Mr Alex. Brodie, miuister of 
Carnbee, 

— Alexander Gibson Hunter, Esq. of 
Blackness. ; 

— Robert Gowan, the infant son of 
George M*Niesh, Esq. merchant in Glas- 

ow. 

' 10, At Whitemoss, near Kilbride, Wm. 
Carnegic, Esq. much regretted by those 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

— At Newmill, Mr James Innes, for- 
merly of Maislie, in the 83d year of his 
age. 

“_ At Little Kerse, Christian, third 
daughter of Mr George Galbraith, of Black- 
house. 

11. At Hammersmith, John Philip de 
Loutherbourg, Esq. one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. | 

— At Errogy, aged 78, Mrs Ann Fra- 
ser, relict of the deceased Captain John 
Praser of Errogy, and sister of the late 
James Fraser, Esq. of Gorthleck. . 
Mrs Agnes Crocket, wife of Mr 
William Muirhead, ef Deanston, much re- 
gretted. 

12. Miss Mary Carfrae, daughter of the 
Reverend Dr Carfrae, minister of Dun- 
bar. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Ballingall, 
merchant there. 

13. At Dumfries, Mr Joseph Thomson, 
aged 68, Iate of Kirkmahoe, much and 
justly regretted. 

— AtLethangie, Robert Greig, Esq. jun. 
of Lethangie. 

— At Kirricmuir, Mrs Isabella Alex- 
ander, wife of Mr Thomas Alexander, sur- 
geen, royal navy. 

— Robert, eldest son of Hugh Fraser, 
{sq of Stonyficld. 

— At Hamilton, Mr David Rigg, aged 
“5; he had been a member of Hamilton 
Kilwinning Lodge, No. 10, for 62 years. 
As a mark of respect to his memory, his 
funeral was attended by the brethren of 
that Lodge, and the Hamilton Lodge No. 
307. The procession was numerous and 
respectable. The number of spectators 
was uncommonly great, not less than 3000, 
and all conducted in a superior masonic 
style. 

— At London, the Earl of Uxbridge. 
His Lordship was in his 68th vear. He is 
suceeeded in his titles and estates by his 
eldest son, Lord Paget, now Earl of Ux. 
bridge. His Lordship was Lord Lieuten- 


Deaths. 


ant of the counties of Anglesey and Sta. 
ford, keeper of the castle of Carnaervon, 
ranger of Snowden Forest, and Vice-Admi- 
ral of North Wales, Pembrokeshire, and 
Carmarthenshire He had long been in a 
declining state of health. The death of 
this nobleman was hastened by an unlucky 
event which happened a few days ago. 
Two of his servants were helping him to 
walk from one room to another, and one 
of them quitted his Lordship’s arm in or- 
der to shut the door; the other servant 
had not strength enough to sustain his 
master singly, and they both fell; in ¢on- 
sequence one of the Noble Lord’s ribs was 
broken, and he lingered till the 13th, when 
he was released from all mortal sufferings. 
Nis Lordship was born June 18, 1744, and 
married, April 11, 1767, Jane, eldest 
daughter of Arthur Campugne, Dean of 
Clonmacrois, in freland. 

— At Polerton, Sir Charles Burton, 
Baronet. 

— John, the infant son of Mr H. Ten- 
nent, brewer, Glasgew. 

14 At London, Mr Rabert Young, sur- 
geon, late of the island of Martinique, and 
son of Mr John Young, Alloa. 

— In London, Robert Cromek, Esq the 
celebrated engraver, and editor of the 
** Reliques of Burns,” and the ** Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.” 

15. At {Edinburgh, Alexander Ogilvy 
Fotheringham, Esq. of Powrie. 

16. At Dublin, Mr David Swan, late 
merchant in Leith. 

— At Greenock, Helen Mitchell Telfer, 
the infant daughter of James Telfer, writer 
in Greenock. 

— At Doune, Mrs Helen Macfarlane, 
wife of Mr James Stewart, merchant. 

17. At Blaekheath, aged 75, Licut -Gen. 
Thomas Davies, of the royal artillery. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Lauder, sur- 
veyor of taxes. 

— At Buckingham house, London, the 
Most Noble the Marehioness of Bucking- 
ham. Her Ladyship was the daughter and 
heiress of the late Robert, Earl Nugent; 
was married to the Marquis in 1774, and 
created Baroness Nugent, in 1800, with re- 
mainder toher second son Lord GeorgeGren- 
ville Nugent Temple,‘now Baron Nugent, ot 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland. ‘To do justice to her great and 
splendid virtues and merits, would far ¢x- 
ceed our limits. Her numerous acts of 
charity and benevolence alone will be suf- 
ficient to endear her memory to all who 
survive her, 

18, At 
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18. At Glasgow, Miss Margaret Mure, 
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23. At the Greenhead, in the [8th*year 


daughter of the deceased Gavin Mure, Esq. of his age, Mr David Ure, son of John 


of Hallcraig. 

19. At Flowerburn, Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, Esq of Flowerburn. 

— At Leven, Mrs William Swan. 

— The Hon. Lieut -General Vere Pou- 
lett. 

— At West Nicolson Street, Miss Ma- 
rion Hendrie. 

— At Gatehouse, Mrs M‘Millan, wife 
of Mr S. M*Millan, merchant. 

— At Haddington, in the 101st year of 
his age, Mr Peter M‘Intyre, late farmer 
at Monkrigmains. Mr M‘Intyre joined 
the Pretender’s army in 1745, and was se- 
verely wounded with a bayonet at the 
battle of Culloden on the 16th April, 1746. 

— At Mauchlin, in the 98th year of her 
age, Mrs Elizabeth Balfour, widow of Dr 
Patrick Wodrow, minister at Tarbolton. 

— At Wimbledon, near London, the 
celebrated John Horne Tooke, I'sq, 79. 


20. At Ayr, Mrs Kathrine Bannatyne, 
spouse of Mr David Ewen. 

— At Almarie Close, Arbroath, James 
Leitch, Esq. 

— At Cochney, Miss Hamilton, of 
Barns. 

— Alex. Sinclair, Fsq. son of the late 
Sir John Sinclair of Murkle, Bart. 

— At Bridgend of Dunbeath, Captain 
John Sutherland, aged 69 years, who, in 
the year 1759, entered his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, under the immortal Gen. Wolf; serv- 
ed with him at Louisburgh, and the siege 
of Quebec, and at Montreal under General 
Murray, after which he served five years 
as Lieutenant in the Duke of Gordon’s 


fencibles, and nine as Captain in the horse 
volunteers, 


21. At Edinburgh, [sabella, eldest 
daughter of Mr John Swanston, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Christopher 
Tait, minister of Kincardine, in the 69th 
year of his age, and the 40th year of his mi- 
nistry. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Bar- 
clay, wife of Captain Stewart Barclay, 
of the royal Perthshire regiment of militia. 

22. At Skipness, Caroline, the daughter 
of Robert Campbell of Skipness, Esq. 

~- At Aberdeen, in the 34th year of her 

age, Mrs Thomson, widow of the Rev. Pa- 
trick Thomson, late minister of the gospel 
at Tough. 

— At Inverness, Mrs Margaret Aird, 
relict of Major James Mackenzie, of the 
East Ross local militia. 


23. Mr Walter i.eid, tenant at Drox- 
burn, aged 


Ure, Esq. a very promising young man. 

—~ wit Port-Glasgow, archibald Bogle, 
Esq. in the $2d year of his age. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr William Rae- 
burn, perfumer there. 

-- At Ayr, Captain Greenlees, who had 
his leg broken, and was otherwise much 
bruised by a mass of ice in that harbour, 
some time since. : 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Fleming, far- 
rier, aged 54. 

25. At Glasgow, Mrs Steven, senior, in 
the 99th year of her age. 

— Samuel, only son of the late Samuel! 
Ward, Esq. of the city of Dublin. 

26. At Prince’s Street, Miss Jeah Law, 
daughter of the deceased James Law, Esq. 
of Brunton. | 

— At Moffat, Mrs Carruthers. 

— At Banff, Mr Alex. Dockar, wfiter 
there, very justly regretted. 

— At Alnwick Castle, in her 28th year, 
the Right Honourable Lady Julia Percy, 
second daughter of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, deeply regretted. 

27. At Berwick, after a lingering iil- 
ness, in the 46th year of his age, William 
Campbell, M.D. 

2%. At Haddington, Mr James Grieve, 
much and justly regretted. Possessed of 
a mild and peaceable disposition, he was 
uniformly agreeable and inoffensive in his 
deportment. He was sincere and constant 
in his attachment to friends, a cautious and 
prudent adviser, and always communicative 
of whatever ke thought useful and gooc. 
Diligence and industry, justice and fidelity, 
were prominent features in his commerciat 
transactions. Liberality of sentiment, meek- 
ness, gentleness, and candour, charity and 
goodness void of ostentation, were qualities 
which adorned his Christian profession.— 

He never,swerved from the sound princi- 
ples which he early embraced, and which 
supported him during his short but painful 
illness, and under the influence of which 
he died with the calm composure and se- 
renity of a Christian. He was an afiee- 
tionate husband, an indulgent parent, an 
agreeable companion, and a kind friend. 

— At Row Manse, the Reverend John 
Alan, in the 75th year of his age, and 51st 
of his ministry. It is remarkable, that thts 
is the first time the parish of Row has been 

vacant since the year 1719, Mr Allan and 
his father having served the cure during 9% 
successive years. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Dickie, 
Secretary to the Caledonian Insurance 
Company. 29. At 
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29 At Aberdeen, John Annand, Esq. 


in the Toth year of his age. 


aged 1033; io the same place, Cle stian 


( 
af 


‘ter her death, 
91. 


— In the Forest of Birse, James Brown, 


tanach, aved 102, and short tine 
her brother Donald, aged 


— At Kirktown of Largo, Mr Thomas 
irrie, surgeon in the 35th year of his age 3 
young mun of eminent professional abili- 


ties, accompanied with most gentle sand 


amiable manners. 


His memory wll long 


be cherished by all who shared in his friend. 
hip, or were soothed by his sympathy, and 


r 


lreved by lis skill, 
— At Dumfries, Mr John Ilerries, late 


merchant, Manchester, aged 32. 


30. at the Manse ef Newbattle, the 
evevend James Browa, minister of that 
irish. 

Sl. At Cupar Fife, Mr Lewis Gray, su- 


pervisor of excise. 
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Inthe 75th year of her age, 
rs John Campbell, Dantusquoin., 

— .t Ayr, John Hamilton Kennedy, 
fant son of Quintin Kennedy, Esq. of 
rammellan. 

-- At Edinbargh, Caroline, only daugh- 
r of Coneral Francis Dundas. 

2 At Edinburgh, Mr Patrick Cunning- 


ham, jeweller, mnch and justly regretted 


— At London, Sir John Callender, Bart. 


of Westerton, Stirlingshire ; of Chrichton 


. 


e! 


and Preston-hall, in Mid Lothian; and 


Iphyrston, East Lothian. 
At Aberdeen, Miss Elizabeth Alcock, 
dest daughter of the late Mr Alcock, 


some time one of theclergymen of $i Paul's 


$2 Siocks ana Markets. 


Lately, Tieutenant-General Chapman, 
of the royal artillery, at Kingston, Somer. 
setshire, He served many years in Ameri. 
caand the West Indies, with honour to 
himself and advantaze to his country, 

-- Major-General Vesey, aged 40. Moe 
had been on a tour round the Lonion Isies 
and through the Archipelago, wHen on his 
return, He was setzed with a maliguan: 
fever, He was a very brave and worthy 

— At Batavia, Major Frederick Viards, 
of the reyal marines, who was actively and 
honourably employed in the reduction of 
that place, 

-- At Celerico, Lieutenant Downes, of 
the 48th regiment, much regretted. 

—- W. Chattield, of Cowfeld, at the un- 
couumon age of 103 years, after only 
short previous The chief amuse- 
ment of this old min, for, the last seven or 
eight vears, was angling, which he practis- 
ed with the keenness of a youthful sports. 
moa, and with considerable skill, nearly to 
the day of his death. 

At ishon, Mr David Gardiner, for- 
merly of Glasgow. 

— At Bengal, Major George Eagle, of 
the 2d battalion native infantry. 

— James Schifier, a hushandman, who 
died on the 29th ult at Glassen, near Co- 
logne, attained the advanced age of 109 


years. He led a life of temperance and 
activity. When bordering on his centena- 


ry year, he was vigorous enough to sustain 
the labour of threshing corn. At that age 
he lost his sight, the only infirmity whics 
he ever experienced. He retained bis men- 


Chapel there. tal faculties to the last, 
Prize of Stocks. Prices of Grain per quarter Cotn Exchange, 
31512 | Bank per cent. vondon, 
Stock. | Omnium. Consols, 1812. | Wheat. }| Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
April 225 Mar. 50.] 90 135]62 704 36 45] 60 6% 
13,] 223 60 April 6. [92 140] 62 70] 40 47] 60 
LO. 2234 13.195 142] 64 72] 40 49] 60 66 
20.) 94 140163 . 70] 39 484 58 OF 


Mar. Si. 


‘April 490 [26 00 | 65 | 20 00 | 
14.) 26 00 | Jel co! 
330 {26 OO | G Jar go. 


Prices of Oat, Peasegand Borley Meal, in 
hainbuigh Mavket, per peck, 


Pease and 
Oatmeal. Barley Meal 
Rolls. | Price. _| Bolls,, Price. | 


400 125 OO | 78 }20 00 


| 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Prase. 


Mar; 27.151 63/36 36) 25 ©? 
April 3.]52 62436 30,29 

1.451 64433 SOL 29 49] 26 
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